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The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, from which the 
i north and northwest derive their early berries. The home of the Tokay grape. Many vine- 
\! yards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. Wine and raisin grapes also 
flourish and yield their owners handsome profits. Great future for the grape industry in 
Sacramento County. 
{ Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. The colonies of Fair 
Oaks and Orangevale have thousands of acres in bearing trees yielding highly satisfactory 
{ returns. 
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City of Richmond, just across the Bay from San Francisco, California, ter- + 
minus of Santa Fe Railroad, is the only point on the Coast where the three great * 
commercial interests of the country, namely, the Standard Oil Company, Santa * 
Fe Railroad and Southern Pacific Railroad, come together. This trio is now 
investing millions of dollars in permanent improvements at Richmond, guaran- 

- teeing the stable growth of a great manufacturing city. Cheapest fuel, all rail- 
road facilities and deep-water frontage. Send for maps. A good way to save 
and double your money. Buy now. Lots $200. 
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San Mateo County ; 

an Mateo County ; 

Was formerly a part of San Francisco and lies south of San Francisco on the peninsula, with the * 
Pacific Ocean on one side and San Francisco Bay on the other. San Mateo County thus forms the 

only approach by land to San Francisco. Railway freight and passenger traffic from the Atlantic * 
seaboard already crowd this great natural highway leading to the Pacific metropolis, into whose lap 

Coast, the countless thousands of acres of fruit ‘and waving grain, and the great aad expanding com: 

Heostube, Australie aas'the Oct” Alaska, Central and South America, the Isthmus of Panama, i 
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Engle, Photo, Redwood Cit ty i 

IN THE REDWOOD FORESTS BETWEEN LA HONDA AND PESCADERO RA 

* 2 % 

The Third Township of San Mateo County t 

Electric railways with terminals in the very heart of San Francisco—with ; 

“transfer” privilege to any part of that city—are now opening up San Mateo county, 7 

and San Francisco and San Mateo county will soon again be practically “one”? * * 7 

In the Turrp Townsuir of San Mateo county, in addition to various industrial and 7 

educational advantages will be found the union of typical California scenery and 7 

California climate under sunny skies. The Third Township embraces within its 7 

boundaries the thriving communities, Redwood City (county seat), Menlo Park, Fair t 

Oaks, Woodside, Portola and La Honda (see illustration). For the man of business, 2 

wealth or leisure, here is an attractive territory. For information concerning either 4 

locality, address . 

Redwood City Improvement Club, Redwood City, California a 
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There is no more delightful holiday than a trip to California. 

And the best time to go is now—in March or April. California is at its best then. 
The hills and valleys are clothed in green; millions upon millions of wild flowers are in 
bloom, and the air is as invigorating as a tonic. Best of all, the Yosemite Valley opens 
April 1. You can visit it after you have seen southern and central California. The five-day 
stage ride through this valley of wonders is a fitting culmination to 
the California pilgrimage. 

The way to go to California is via the 
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al | Golden State Limited 

Newest, handsomest and most luxuriously equipped of trans- 
continental trains. 
LEAVES CHICAGO SEMI-WEEKLY 
Less than three days to Los Angeles. Through cars to Pasadena, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Francisco. Lowest altitudes and most 
southerly course of any line across the continent. Compartment and 
standard sleeping cars; re buffet, ‘orgs and observation cars. 
Electric lights; electric fans; bath; barber. oute: Rock Island and 
El Paso-Northeastern Systems, Chicago to El Paso; Southern [Pacific 
Company, El Paso to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Tickets and full 
information at all railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Beautifully illustrated literature, descriptive of California, sent on re- 
ceipt of six cents in stamps. JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock {sland System, Chicago, III. 
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A CALIFORNIA EASTER MASS 
By CHARLES K. FIELD 


Now burn the poppy-lamps of Spring 
Along the lifting aisles of grain; 
Before the mystic offering, 
The earth-warm, breathing censers swing 
And choirs innumerable sing 
The gloria of the Born-againl! 
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Illustrated from full page drawings by William Stevens 


Morn storms the Orient doors of dawn, 
A sudden crimson ball of flame; 
The battle flag of blest Nippon 
Bursts sudden as a blush of shame 
And red as blood, the bravest sight 
That ever broke the walls of night. 


A mobile sea of silver mist 

Sweeps up for morn to mount upon; 
Then yellow, saffron, amethyst— 

Such changeful hues has blest Nippon! 
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See but this sunrise then forget 

All scenes, all suns, all lands save one, 
This land with inland seas of light; 
This land that hardly recks of night— 


Just matin sun and vesper sun. 


The vesper sun of blest Nippon 

Sinks crimson in the yellow sea; 
The purple butterfly is gone, 

The rainbow bird hushed in his tree. 


Fast homeward bound, brown, busy feet 

In wooden shoon clang up the street; ‘ 
But not through all the thousand year 

In Buddha’s. temple may you hear 

One step, see hue of sun, of sea, 


Though wait you through eternity. 
fo) “ e ‘J 


Behold the kneeling penitents! 
What perfumed place of silent prayer, 
Burned sandal-wood, sweet frankincense ! 
Pale, yellow priests pass here and there 
And silent lisp with bended. head 
The Golden Rule on scroll of gold, 
As gentle Buddhists read and read 
Such precepts, sacred unto them, 
And watched the world grow old, so old, 


Ere yet the Babe of Bethlehem. 


How leaps the altar’s forky flame, 
How dreamful, dense, the sweet incense, 
As pale priests burn, in Buddha’s name, 


The written sins of penitents! 


Now slow a priest low-leaning comes, 

Barefoot, as mendicant, and old— 

You sudden start, you lift your head, 
You hear, and yet you do not hear, 
A sound, a song so sweet, so dear 

It well might waken yonder dead. 

His staff has touched two ancient drums 
Of copper, silver, shot with gold 
And wrought so magic-like of old 

That all sweet sounds, or east or west, 

Sought these still hollows where to rest. 
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His staff has touched two ancient drums 
Of copper, silver, shot with gold 
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And you, you lean and lean to hear; 

You doubt your ears, you doubt your eyes 
Your hand is lifted to your ear, 
You fear, how cruelly you fear 


The melody may die—it dies! 


It lives again; you breathe again! 
What cadences that speak, that stir, 
Take form and presence, as of her 

Whom first you loved, ere yet of men. 

It utters essence as a sound; 

As sandal-wood sends from the ground 


Where kings lie buried, balm and myrrh. 


But now so lowly, faint, so low 

You lean to hear yet hardly hear. 

Again your hand is to your ear; 
Your lips are parted, leaning so; 
And then at last you catch your breath! 
Such breath as when you lie becalmed 

At sea, and sudden start to feel 

A cooling wave and wakened keel. 
Your ship is singing to the shore 

A song you do not hear but feel, 

As when the white wave shimmereth. 
Your love is at your side once more, 
An essence of some song embalined, 


Long hidden in the house of death. 


Now low, so low, so soft, so still, 

As when a single leaf is stirred, 

As when some doubtful matin bird 
Dreams russet morning decks his hill. 
Then nearer, clearer, lilts each note 

And larger, stronger swells the wave— 

Ten thousand dead have burst the grave, 
An angel’s song in every throat. 

The forky flame turns and returns 

To burn and burn our sins away. 

Such incense on the altar burns 


As some may breathe but none may say. 
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And now the sandaled pilgrims fall 

With faces to the jeweled floor— 

The incense darkens as a pall, 

As clouds that darken more and more. 
You scarce can lift your bended head, 
The silence is as if the dead 
Alone had passed the temple door. 

And now the melody, the song! 


So stronger now, so strong, so strong! 


The incense of the ashen urn 

Where pale priests burn red sins away 
Begins to stir, to start, to turn, 

As turns some evil thing abhorred, 
To seek the massive copper door— 

An evil thing that dares not stay. 
The while the great drums roll and roar 
To drive our burned sins out before, 

As cherubim with flaming sword. 


And far, so far, the rich notes roll 
The barefoot fishers far at sea, 
Each famished, asking, eager soul 
Knows well the time and patiently 
It lists, an hundred leagues away. 
The thousand pilgrims girt in straw 
That press Fujiyama’s holy peak 
Hear notes as from the stars, and pray 
As we who walk Jerusalem, 
With silent lips and pallid cheek 
To keep the golden rule alway — 
To do no thing or night or day 


They would not others do to them. 


And wee, brown women on their steeps 
Of terraced plot and garden patch 
Where toil, hard toil, incessant, keeps 
Sweet virtue, sweet sleep and a thatch— 
They hear and hold, with closer fold, 
Their nut-brown babes low nestled there, 
And croon and croon with soothing care 
To babes meshed in their mighty hair 
Against the cutting mountain cold, 
And loving, sleeping, breathe a prayer. 














The thousand pilgrims girt in straw 
That press Fujiyama’s holy peak 
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The great notes pass, pass on and on, 
As light sweeps up the doors of dawn, 
And now the strong notes are no more; 
But feebler tones wail out and cry, 

As sad things that have lost their way 
At night and dare not bide the day 
But turn back to the: shrine to die 


And steal in softly through the door. 


The barefoot priest scarce moves a hand. 
Faint and more faint the last notes fall; 
You hear them now, then not at all, 

And now the last note from the land 

Wails out, as when a baby cries 

At night, and at the altar dies. 

How sweet, how sad, how piteous sweet 

This last note at the lorn monk’s feet 

That dies as dies some holy light— 

A mist .is rising to the eyes, 
So loving sad, so tearful sweet, 


This last, lost note—good night, good night! 








THE FAMOUS BRONZD IMAGE, DAIBUTSU, AT KAMAKURA, ERECTED ABOUT 1248. THE IMAGH IS 49 FEET, 
7 INCHES HIGH. THE BYES ARE PURE GOLD AND THE SILVER BOSS ON THE 
FOREHEAD WEIGHS THIRTY POUNDS 
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Our Share 


in Oriental 


Commerce 


BY EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT 


. Orient has been for centuries 
the lodestar of commerce. The 

trade of the Indies and Cathay, 
filtering through the deserts by the pre- 
carious caravan, built up in turn Byzan- 
tine Constantinople and the maritime re- 
publics of the Mediterranean. Wars were 
fought to capture and defend it. Cities 
and nations rose to power and wealth as 
they secured it, and sank into insignifi- 
cance when they lost it. -The hope of 
capturing this trade inspired the discov- 
eries of Columbus, the voyages of Vasco 
de Gama and Magellan, and the explora- 
tion of the two Americas. Portugal be- 
came one of the ruling maritime powers 
when the discovery of the Good Hope 
passage made her the successor of the 
Italian republics. Holland rose to the 
place of a first-class power and held it 
for more than a hundred years, on the 
wealth derived from the Oriental trade. 
The massive structure of the British em- 
pire is founded on the profits of that 
same commerce. ‘The nation that has 
controlled the trade of the Indies and 
China has held for the time the foremost 
place in the world’s history. The pre- 
eminence of that commerce has been dis- 
turbed by the marvelous development of 
machinery in the western nations. But 
when the Orient is equipped with the 
same instruments of production that 
have multiplied the productiveness of 
Europe and America, it will assume a 
more important place than ever it held 
in the older days. 

The fate of India’s trade is settled. It 
is held firmly in the grip of Great Brit- 
ain, and nothing short of a titanic war 
can deprive the English of the riches of 


that industrial treasure house. But 
China and Japan are still an open field 
on which the battle of commerce may be 
fought; and the prize that they offer is 
one of the richest that ever excited the 
cupidity of man. 

Japan has advanced to a noteworthy 
extent in developing her resources. With 
an amazing burst of energy she has, in 
half a century, skimmed over the course 
that Europe took five hundred years to 
travel. From the feudal age she passed 
by a single bound into the industrial era. 
Her trade affiliations are so far fixed 
that it is not difficult to forecast their 
future development. 

3ut China is still in the infancy of in- 
She is living in the 

Her industries are 


dustrial progress. 

fourteenth century. 
Her powers of production 
Her manufactures 


unorganized. 
are scarcely touched. 
and her agriculture are carried on almost 
without machinery. Therefore, it may 
be said that China possesses the greatest 
reserve of unused human energy that is 
to be found on the earth. Millions on 
millions of men are wasting their 
strength in furnishing power that could 
better be furnished by steam and elec- 
tricity. 

China has one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the globe. Four hundred mil- 
lions is the estimate of her numbers. 
Her people are hard-working, ingenious, 
adaptable. They are patient under pri- 
vation, yet quick to develop wants and 
adopt more generous modes of living 
when they acquire the means. | 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is easy 
to see that the present trade of China is 
nothing compared to the trade that will 
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be developed when the Chinese race 
adopts modern methods of production 
and increases its consumption by adopt- 
ing modern wants. 

It is obvious that the development of 
China’s trade can proceed only through 
the development of China’s industries. 
Whatever a man’s wants, he cannot buy 
unless he has something to buy with. The 
currency with which a nation buys is 
finally its own products. It is only by 
increasing her production that China can 
enlarge her sales or her purchases. 

How far there is room to enlarge the 
purchasing power of China may be 
judged by considering the present wage 
scale of her people. From the latest 
consular returns it is found that agricul- 
tural labor can be had for the equivalent 
of from 75 cents to $2a month. Unskilled 
laborers are paid at the rate of about 214 
cents a day, but at this rate must be 
supplied with two meals daily. Skilled 
carpenters, masons and painters are paid 
from 15 to 30 cents a day. A table of 
daily wages, with food, paid at Shanghai 
in 1895 gave the following figures: 
Blacksmiths, 13 cents; brass workers, 
16 cents; barbers, 3 cents; bootmakers, 
10 cents; carpenters, 11 cents; furni- 
ture polishers, 21 cents. Wages paid, 
without food, at Ningpo in 1899 were as 
followers: Bricklayers, 20 cents; cab- 
inet makers, 30 cents; 
cents; carvers, 30 cents; coopers, 30 
cents; cotton weavers, 20 cents; har- 
vesters, 20 cents; painters, 21 cents; 
plumbers, 24 cents; gold and silver 
workers, 25 to 40 cents. Roughly, the 
wage scale is about one-tenth that of the 
United States. On the other hand, the 
cost of food is not correspondingly low. 
In the Shanghai markets (1896) beef 
cost 8 cents a pound; pork, 14 cents; 
fish, 10 cents; eggs, 12 cents a dozen; 
cabbage, 3 cents a pound, and onions, 6 
cents a pound. A few products were 
cheap; but it is plain that the China- 
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man has to figure closely to keep soul 
and body together. What he can earn 
must go for the absolute necessities of 
existence, and at best, he can spend but 
little on the goods shipped from across 
the sea. 

A slight advance of wages has been 
noted where factories and railroads have 
caused a fresh demand for labor. But it 
is evident that the average share of the 
workman cannot be substantially en- 
larged until there is a substantial in- 
crease in the national product. 

There is, however, no doubt that the 
train of events is in motion that will 
bring China under modern conditions, 
and multiply the productive capacities 
of her people. The war with Japan, end- 
ing in the treaty of Shimoneseki, gave a 
strong impulse to progress. It put the 
liberal statesmen in the ascendency, 
broke the power of the old military caste 
and opened the greater part of China to 
the privileges of foreign trade. Since 
1896 the principal rivers and canals of 
the empire have been open to the mer- 
chants of all nations, and the foreigner 
has had the right to rent warehouses, to 
import machinery and to engage in man- 
ufacture without payment of special 
taxes in the so-called treaty ports. 

The Boxer troubles gave a temporary 
check to the progress that followed these 
liberal decrees. ‘The Boxer movement 
was primarily the protest of the old 
against the new. It embodied the strug- 
gle of Oriental conservatism against the 
progressive methods of the foreigner. 
Yet the Boxer troubles are proving a 
more powerful influence in converting 
China to modern methods of production 
than even the Japanese war. The strug- 
gle with Japan scarcely stirred the mass 
of China. It was fought out in Korea 
and the extreme northeast corner of the 
empire, and but a small part of the Chi- 
nese people had actual knowledge that it 
was going on. If they heard of it at all, 
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it was through the tales of victories for 
the Chinese troops. ‘Travelers report 
that the majority of the Chinese who 
have learned of the war with Japan be- 
lieve that it resulted in a triumph for 
their own country. It was only the gov- 
erning classes that knew the course of 
events, and some of them did not under- 
stand its meaning. 

But the Boxer troubles have stirred 
China to its depths. They were a hys- 
terical protest against the foreigner and 
his ways, in the shape of a patriotic 
movement that held up “China for the 
Chinese” as its motto. The patriotic 
spirit remains. The resentment against 
the intrusive foreigner is not softened. 
The “mailed fist,” Kiao-Chau, Tonkin, 
Kow-Loon, Port Arthur and Manchuria 
are grievances as deep as ever. But the 
result of the uprising of 1900 has forced 
the conservative himself to become a 
progressive. The bitterest reactionary 
learned that the western nations can be 
beaten only by western methods. There- 
fore, China is arming with the modern 
weapons of war and commerce. In spite 
of the prohibition of the powers, arms 
are being imported. Already the chief 
cities are connected with a network of 
telegraph wires. The merchants and 
officials of the seaport cities talk through 
the telephone. Factories are rapidly be- 
ing raised and equipped in the treaty 
ports. The railroad from Tien-tsin to 
Peking is doing a good business, and 
other roads are being constructed. 

; China is committed beyond withdrawal 

to the establishment of modern condi- 
tions. Whether Emperor or Empress 
Dowager rule, whether reformers or 
Boxers be in power, they must equip 
China with the modern machinery of 
war and production. Rapidly or slowly, 
the change will be accomplished. 

What such change will mean in the 
way of commerce can be calculated by 
comparing the figures of the trade of 
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various nations with their resources and 
population. 

China, with a population of 400,000,- 
000, gave the following totals for 1901: 
Imports, $193,178,100; exports, $122,- 
152,865; total, $315,330,965. 

This gives an average foreign trade of 
78.8 cents for each head of population. 
How long a road China has to travel be- 
fore reaching modern trade standards 
may be seen by the figures of the United 
States for 1902: Imports, excluding 
specie, $903,327,071; exports, domestic 
merchandise, $1,355,481,861; exports, 
foreign merchandise, $26,237,540; total, 
$2,285,046,472. 

Here, excluding specie, is an annual 
foreign trade of close upon $30 a head. 

The time when such results can be ex- 
pected from China is too remote to be of 
interest to the present generation. But 
as a suggestion of what is to be expected 
in the near future, we may study the 
figures furnished by Japan, a nation in- 
habited by an allied race that has already 
traveled along the road on which China 
has entered. The commerce of Japan in 
1901 was as follows: Imports, $127,- 
396,689; exports, $124,208,923; total, 
$251,605,612. 

The population of Japan proper is 
about 45,000,000. The average com- 
merce per head is therefore a few cents 
over $5.50. This is far behind the poorer 
nations of Europe. Even Spain, with a 
population of 18,000,000, supports a for- 
eign commerce of $291,284,871—an aver- 
age of $16.16 a head. But Japan’s 
achievement. testifies that a wonderful 
progress is possible to the Oriental races. 

If China should develop the wants and 
the capacity to supply them that is found 
in the United States her population would 
furnish a foreign trade of $12,000,000,- 
000. With an external trade correspond- 
ing even to that of backward Spain, the 
total would reach $6,600,000,000. It is 
not to be expected that China will, within 
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the present century, reach either of these 
figures in her foreign trade. Such an 
outburst of industrial activity, while not 
impossible, is not to be taken into con- 
sideration in calculating the future. But 
it is not unreasonable to expect that 


within a generation China will have 


reached the stage of industrial develop- 
ment now found in Japan. The China- 
man readily enlarges his wants with his 
opportunities for supplying them. His 
frugality is enforced by his circum- 
stances. When the chance is presented 
he is as eager to better his condition as 
the man of any other race. It may con- 
fidently be stated that what the Jap has 
done, the Chinaman will do. 

When China reaches the stage of de- 
velopment already reached by Japan her 
foreign commerce will handle goods to 
the value of $2,200,000,000. 

This is the greatest prize offered by 
the Orient, but the commerce of the 
lands that are neighbor to Cathay prom- 
ises no small addition ‘to the wealth of 
the world. The trade of Japan swelled 
from $32,568,368 in 1868 and $83,685,- 
000 in 1882 to $251,000,000 in 1901. It 
is but a moderate estimate that within 
another twenty years it will double its 
present figures. 

The trade of Korea is now about $25,- 
000,000 a year. The industries of the 
peninsula are showing a healthy growth, 
and will increase largely. Asiatic Rus- 
sia is developing a considerable trade 
through Vladivostock and Port Arthur. 
The completion of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad will bring a large growth in 
this direction. Siberia is as rich in re- 
sources as our own western states, and 
her people are fifty years ahead of those 
of European Russia. In the years to 
come a great commerce will flow through 
Port Arthur. 

The Philippines, under the stimulus 
of American capital and American en- 
ergy, are certain to develop a rich com- 
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merce. Already the exterior trade of 
the islands is as great in proportion to 
population as that of Japan. Imports 
and exports exceed $5 a head, and un- 
der the American occupation they have 
been growing rapidly in spite of the dis- 
advantages of civil war, an uncertain 
tariff, and a fluctuating currency. In 
recent months a partial failure of the 
crops, a cholera epidemic and a loss of 
cattle through the rinderpest have given 
the islands a setback. But with the 
problems of government, tariff and cur- 
rency once settled, the islands will soon 
double the $50,000,000 of exterior trade 
now recorded. 

From this review of the conditions it 
is safe to say that in the near future the 
Orient will furnish an exterior commerce 
of between two and one-half billions and 
three billions of dollars. Here is a 
trade greater than the total of the pres- 
ent imports and exports of the United 
States—greater than the commerce that 
has built up New York or London. The 
possibilities of this trade have excited 
the cupidity of nations. What countries 
will get it? What cities will profit 
from it? 

The answer depends on the energy and 
foresight of men. The country that 
shows the greatest skill in meeting the 
wants and developing the resources of 
these peoples will get the greatest share 
of their increase in purchasing capacity. 
The cities that furnish the best facilities 
for manufacturing and handling goods 
will attract their trade. The men who 
show the greatest enterprise in seizing 
the opportunities will reap the greatest 
profit for themselves and their country. 

What are the opportunities for San 
Francisco? What chance has this city to 
secure the magnificent commerce that 
the future is certain to develop? San 
Francisco has the advantage of position 
in handling the commerce between Amer- 
ica and the Orient. At the present day 
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it is the most convenient point from 
which shippers can cover the whole of 
the Orient. When the Panama canal is 
opened it will be the port of call for the 
Oriental traffic that passes through the 
canal, as well as the point of departure 
and arrival of transpacific commerce. 
The great circle line from Panama to 
the Japanese ports passes within a short 
distance of San Francisco. And though 
the distance from port to port is shorter 
from Puget Sound to Japan than from 
San Francisco to Japan, the balance of 
advantages is slightly in favor of San 
Francisco. 

Yet it is to be remembered that posi- 
tion is little without individual energy 
to make use of it. The mercantile cities 
of the world are alive to the opportuni- 
ties offered in this growing trade, and 
their shrewdest and most energetic mer- 
chants, backed by the skill of diplomats 
and the guns of warships, are striving 
for a share in it. A certain part of the 
trade of the Orient will of necessity go 
to Europe, and this share will pass 
through the Suez canal and not by way 
of San Francisco. Strong rivals are 
ready to battle for the trade that comes 
to the United States. Tacoma and Se- 
attle are energetically at work, backed 
by two great transcontinental railway 
lines. When the Panama canal is 
opened New York and Philadelphia will 
endeavor to control the trade by sending 
unbroken cargoes to the Orient, and 
make San Francisco but a way station in 
transpacific traffic. It is not alone by 
her position that San Francisco can win 
and keep the trade; it needs also the 
combined energies of her merchants, 
manufacturers and transportation man- 
agers. 

It is this energy that has won this 
trade in the past. We may, therefore, 
hope that it will be equal to the demands 
of the future. San Francisco’s trade 
with the Orient began at an early day of 
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the city’s history. For many years it 
was carried on by occasional vessels— 
the tramp ships of that day. The trade 
was uncertain, halting, unsystematic ; 
yet it grew. The principal export was 
specie, yet there was an increasing com- 
merce in products—chiefly breadstuffs. 
In 1856 there were shipped from San 
Francisco to the Orient $286,075 worth 
of merchandise and $1,555,538 in specie. 
In 1860 the merchandise shipments had 
increased to $635,835, and the treasure 
to $3,139,985. In 1866 the merchandise 
shipments had increased to $1,465,630, 
the treasure to $6,533,510. 

At this point the slow and uncertain 
communication with China gave place to 
more modern methods. The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company determined to 
run a regular line of steamers to China, 
and for this purpose built a fleet of 
steamers, large for that day, and put 
them in the transpacific trade. On the 
1st day of January, 1867, the Colorado, 
the first of the fleet, sailed out of the har- 
bor of San Francisco. She carried a 
light cargo and a fair passenger list. It 
was nearly three months before the next 
steamer went out, but by the end of the 
year a monthly service had been estab- 
lished and the China, Japan, America 
and Great Republic were carrying car- 
goes across the great ocean. The China 
was the type of these vessels—360 feet 
long, 47 feet beam, 32 feet depth, a reg- 
istered tonnage of 3836 and a displace- 
ment considerably greater, with great 
sidewheels and an overhead walking 
beam. The traffic grew, and in 1874 the 
City of Peking and the City of Tokio, 
built of iron and driven by screw propel- 
lers took the place of the wooden side- 
wheelers. These ships were 423 feet 
long, 48 feet beam and 27.8 feet deep, 
and registered 5000 tons. The City of 
Peking is still in the service. The ill- 
fated City of New York, built in 1875; 
the City of Rio de Janeiro, built in 
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1878, and other vessels, were from time 
to time employed in the trade as com- 
merce increased or the older vessels were 
withdrawn. In 1889 the new China 
was built for the line. She was nearly 
100 feet longer than the old China, 33 
feet longer than the Peking, the same 
beam as the Peking and more than seven 
feet greater depth, with a registered ton- 
nage of 4939 and a displacement of 9000 
tons. She is still one of the vessels of 
the fleet. The next addition to the trans- 
pacific fleet was the Peru, a steel steamer 
of 3616 tons, built in San Francisco in 
1892. A few years later the big freight- 
ers, Algoa and Shawmut, were added for 
occasional trips when heavy freights 
pressed for transportation. And now 
come the magnificent Korea and Siberia, 
the finest vessels yet turned out of an 
American shipyard. These ships are ex- 
ceeded in size by but few steamers afloat. 
They are 572 feet over all—more than 200 
feet longer than the old China and the 
Japan, and 116 feet longer than the new 
China. They have a registered tonnage 
of 12,000—more than three times the 
capacity of the first vessels, and when 
loaded displace 18,000 tons. And the 
company is not to stop with these fine 
additions to its fleet. Larger and faster 
vessels are soon to be added to the line. 
Early in March a bargain was struck by 
which the two monster vessels building at 
Philadelphia for the Atlantic Transport 
Company are to pass to the Pacific: Mail. 
The first is expected to go into the water 
in June; the second in August. They 
are 600 feet long, 65.5 feet beam and 39 
feet deep. They will have a gross ton- 
nage of over 13,000, and when loaded 
will have a displacement of 26,000 tons. 

The Pacific Mail, however, has not 
had the field of transpacific trade to 
itself. The Occidental and Oriental line 
was established in April, 1875, with the 
steamers Oceanic, Belgic and Gaelic. 
These vessels, of 3700, 2700 and 2700 
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tons gross, were chartered from the White 
Star Company,. and alternated sailings 
with the Pacific Mail ships, thus giving 
a twice-a-month service. The Occidental 
and Oriental Steamship Company now 
operates the Doric, Coptic and new 
Gaelic, with gross tonnage of 4700, 4500 
and 4300 respectively. In 1900 the 
Japanese company, the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha, put three of its vessels on the 
line to San Francisco. These were the 
fine new 6000-ton steamers, the America 
Maru, the Hongkong Maru and the Nip- 
pon Maru. The three companies have 
so arranged their sailing dates that a 
steamer now sails from San Francisco 
for the Orient every eight days. 

The transpacific trade has grown in a 
way to justify this increase of traffic ca- 
pacity. The $1,465,630 of merchandise 
exports in the year before the first 
Pacific Mail steamer crossed the ocean 
increased to $4,111,170 in 1880, and to 
$10,764,633 in 1902. The exchange of 
breadstuffs and rice that formed the 
staple of commerce in the first days of 
the trade has now swollen into such va- 
riety of products that its enumeration 
would read like a census of the agricul- 
ture and manufactures of the two coun- 
tries. 

But enterprising steamship managers 
are not enough to hold and build up 
trade. It needs also enterprising mer- 
chants and enterprising manufacturers. 
It needs men who will learn, anticipate 
and supply the wants of the peoples over 
sea. It needs an alert and progressive 
harbor management that will attract in- 
stead of drive away shipping. 

It is a just complaint that San Fran- 
cisco is an expensive port for a ship to 
visit. A wrong policy has been pursued. 
The state insists on controlling the har- 
bor and the water front, yet refuses to 
furnish a dollar to improve them. Har- 
bor improvements can be made only out 
of the revenues furnished by shipping, 
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or by a complicated system of borrowing 
money on the authority of the state to 
be repaid by the harbor dues. The man- 
agement of the harbor is usually in the 
hands of men who are not residents of 
the city and who have but an imperfect 
knowledge of the needs of commerce. 
This policy hampers trade. It tends to 
drive ships to ports that offer the attrac- 
tions of lower charges or better service. 
The present plans of management should 
be changed. If the state is determined 
to keep control of the harbor front, it 
should furnish the money to improve it. 
If the state is not willing to furnish 
money for this purpose, it should turn 
the management of the harbor over to 
the city, which has a vital and im- 
mediate interest in furnishing the most 
effective machinery for handling com- 
merce. 

It is an unwise business policy to 
force the shipping that enters the port 
to furnish the capital to build the sea- 
wall, piers and docks. The capital should 
be advanced by the state or the city. The 
most that shipping should be called on 
to pay is the expense of administration 
and a reasonable contribution to interest 
and sinking fund. The state or city 
would indeed make a profit by furnishing 
these improvements outright and calling 
on shipping only for the dues necessary 
to administer and maintain them. 

Whoever pays for it, the harbor should 
be furnished with the best and most 
modern machinery for handling cargoes 
quickly and at the lowest cost. There 
should be ample dock room. Ships 
should not be forced to lie in the stream 
waiting for a place to discharge or load. 
Docks should be built of the most sub- 
stantial material. Ship and car should 
be brought together along the whole 
course of the water front. 

But San Francisco needs more than 
the best of harbor facilities. The trans- 


shipment trade is good to have, but it 
will not by itself build up a great city. 
To maintain a large population there 
must be other employment than handling 
between car and ship the goods that 
other people have produced. We must 
ourselves produce the goods that are de- 
manded by the trade. There is no rea- 
son why San Francisco and its suburbs 
should not become a great manufactur- 
ing center. On the hundred miles of 
water frontage about the bay there are 
unrivaled sites for manufacturing plants. 
Raw material in plenty in all the im- 
portant products except coal and iron is 
furnished by the state. The question of 
fuel is solved by the abundant and cheap 
supply of oil. The advantages of na- 
ture are with us. Only a few weeks ago 
it was declared in Congress that San 
Francisco shipyards could compete with 
eastern shipyards on even terms by rea- 
son of the city’s climatic advantages. 
The fact that men can labor all the year 
round without suffering from heat or 
cold balances the expense of importing 
iron and steel from across the continent. 
In many lines of production we have the 
advantages without the handicap. It 
needs only the two requisites of capital 
and skill to enable California to work up 
her abundant raw material into a fin- 
ished product that can be sold in compe- 
tition with any part of the world. 

If San Francisco makes a wise use of 
her opportunities, if her merchants and 
manufacturers show enterprise and skill, | 
if her government is conducted to at- 
tract commerce instead of making it un- 
profitable, another half century will see 
about the Golden Gate one of the great 
cities of the world—heir and successor 
to the cities that have risen on the wealth 
of the Orient. The opportunity is be- 
fore San Francisco; but it is to be seized 
by effort, not by satisfied self-sufficiency, 
petty quarrels or idle dreaming. 
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I’m jest about disc’uraged when 
I think of what a name 

I’d carve in letters big an’ bold, 
An’ win a heap o’ fame; 

I’d call myself the “infant scout,” 
An’ ’nen my ma would see 

°At Buff’lo Bill an’ cowboys 


Wuz jest the men fer me! 


I’d wear my hair way down my back, 
An’ sport a buckskin coat 

With fringes runnin’ down the seams 
An open at the throat; 

I’d wear a big sombrero, 
An’ boots with spurs—oh gee! 

If I could only live out West 


Where all the cowboys be! 


My ma she sez I’m orful bad 
Cuz I don’t like my skule, 

But I don’t see no use to learn 
That ’rithmetician rule; 

She sez she jest can’t understand 
What has got into me, 

An’ what they is *bout Buff’lo Bill 


That’s good, she fails to see. 


I guess they’s time enuff fer me 
To go to skule bime-by ; 

Jest now I want to win a name, 
How can I ’less I try? 


If you like skule, why, that is jest 


The place you’d orter be, 
But Buff’lo Bill an’ cowboys 


Ts good’n *nough fer me! 
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Drawings by William Stevens 


I 


HAT evening made you think of 

the falling petals; and the sun 

went away from the western hills 
in the same way as the flower fades. 
Those were the days when the castle and 
the samurai were rejoicing in their youth 
in the Home Land of the Sun. 

A man tottered out of the thickening 
dusk and when he reached the door of a 
cottage he was a heap, boneless, without 
manners and quite innocent of dignity. 
The cottage was under the melancholy 
shadows of the Atago mountains. The 
thud against the door and then the 
groans of the stranger disturbed an old 
woman. She was within the cottage and 
just at the time was thinking of her 
evening meal. 

When her examination of the stranger 
was over she said: 

“Your blood is a trifle hotter than it 
is good for you,” she told him. But he 
did not hear her. She had no quinine 
nor any of the learned theories on fever, 
this simple old woman, a companion of 
the field and of the folks of the hills, but 
she knew how to bathe her patient, and 
also how to pray to the gods. And then, 
too, her thin and callous hands had a 
rather sadly amusing time of it as they 
toyed with many, many suns and moons 
which made up almost half a century of 























her life. So she gave a brave battle to 
the bull-doggish persistence of fever. 

In the moments of delirium, the 
stranger said many things. And the old 
woman understood some of them, for 
example: 


“Ah, but that was’magnificent, * * 
what a superb revenge! * * Curs 


decked in official crests !” 

To the simple old woman her guest 
was an eel of anenigma. A pilgrim, yes. 
That is to say outwardly. But what 
about the gold sewed into the lining of 
his garment? A prince in disguise? 
Perhaps. But, then, again what could 
she think of the firm and almost sinister 
lines of his face. They looked like so 
many ugly scars in their dark emphasis ; 
and a hard life of exposure and a con- 
stant and intense tention on the nerve 
alone produce such as that. Her specu- 
lation, however, got tired by and by and 
she found herself wiser in the role of a 
nurse than in that of the reader of some 
one’s secrets. 

When frost sprinkled September gray 
and maples wove scarlet gowns of bro- 
cade for the vain modesty of mountains 
and when the heart of the stranger had 
beaten away six weeks at the fearful rate 
of a hundred and twenty times per min- 
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ute, the fire in his blood at last became 
somewhat cooler. So the old woman 
cooked for him some baby food. And a 
man of forty did not see any humor in 
being fed on rice gruel. 

When he was quite himself again he 
did not go his way. He said to her: 

“Honorable- grandmother - madam”— 
but this is entirely too long, so let us put 
it in the Japanese as he said it: “O-ba- 
san, my life, *tis not much to be sure. 
Still that is all I have, and the all I owe 
to you. You have saved me. And so 
you must not refuse me the pleasure of 
doing something for you. Is there one 
thing that you want more than anything 
else—something you have wished to have 
all your life?” 

The o-ba-san had. heard many a fairy 
tale before. And this samurai (for the 
cast has a certain seal and it is careful 
to stamp with it the features of those 
who belong to it and that very plainly, 
so that a fool racing along the highway 
may recognize him at a single glance) 
and the gold pieces in the lining of his 
kimono, and the way the gods threw him 
athwart her life path and against the 
door of the cottage—all these seemed so 
much like a bit of a fanciful tale in her 
simple eyes. 

“Condescend to tell me who the hon- 
orable presence is.” She gave word to 
the first thing which came into her head. 
Then the stranger smiled sadly. 

“Have you a son or a daughter?” A 
rather strange answer this to the ques- 
tion of the o-ba-san. 

“Yes, two children came to me; but 
they became Buddhas very early. Their 
karma was excellent.” 

“Then,” said the stranger, “call me 
your son, for my mother is now seated 
upon the lotus flower with the Buddhis- 
atvas.” 


After that six months sang themselves 
away, day by day, like the voice of the 
nightingale. And chrysanthemums, in- 
stead of dandelions, gave gold to the 
front garden, to the mountain-deep cot- 
tage and upon the boughs of trees—quite 
bare at the time, were something equally 
white but less warm and fragrant than 
the snow of plum blossoms. But the 
stranger was indifferent. 

Then one day, all of a sudden, he bade 
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-her savonara. But long before the woman 


had forgot her surprise at his departure 
he came back to her. ‘Two other men 
were with him this time, and with them 
a surprise—a load of precious things. 


II 

Shogun’s castle moat was deep and 
his walls were very proud things in those 
days. All the same, some strange things 
came to pass within his palace chambers. 
The samurai were on guard—the gods 
might, but surely none other could have 
made better sentinels than they. One by 
one, however, the ancient treasures 
(priceless as history—money cannot buy 
the heroic glory of Austerlitz, can it?) 
were disappearing. Whence? And who 
took them? And how? None knew. 
The lips of the most imaginative were 
void of prophecy. In the blaze of count- 
less candles, the samurai on guard sat 
through the night. And in the morning 
they found mystery and absence, there 
where the treasures had stood. And they 
committed kappuku—that was their way 
of saying that they did not perform their 
duty as they thought it ought to be done. 

(When the samurai assumed a duty 
and failed to do it, he had too much 
honor and too little desire to live; goodly 
days, those when the samurai’s duty was 
the matter of life and death!) 

The treasures of the Shogun had dis- 
appeared. The news of it flew as fast as 
the fastest horse, and every clan, the 
largest and the smallest, the nearest and 
the remotest, alike, were converted—for 
the Shogun’s wish was a magician’s 
wand in those days—into huge detective 
bureaus. Ten months went very busily 
but unsuccessfully by. Then of a sud- 
den one of the lost treasures came to 
light and into the hand of the authority 
of the Kameyama clan. 

And this was the way of it: 

A farmer lad, with more vanity than 
piety, was challenged to visit a cave— 
the cave of Oye-yama. A very famous 
cave that was. Men had said and cen- 
turies had believed that a mighty ghoul, 
one of the kings of demons, lived in it. 
When you look into it from afar you see 
a purple twilight curtaining it, nothing 
else. Men, as a general thing, do not 
tip-toe into a dragon’s mouth as into a 
ballroom, dreamy, voluptuous and mad 
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with music. And to the pious race of 
the Kameyama farmers the cave was 
much worse than the evil-teethed jaws. 
But as I have said the lad was a little 
fool and he was afraid that a loose 
tongue may, at an inconvenient time, 
wag merrily at the cowardice of a cer- 
tain party very dear to him. So he 
went in. Instead of snakes, spiders, 
ghouls he found a fairy’s palace in the 
grotto. His eyes lusted on the rich things 
he saw there and the spirit of plunder 
entered his honest soul. 

At once it was noised abroad, this sin- 
gular discovery of a treasure by the lad 
in the ghoul cave. And the following 
day thirty armed men made their way 
into the cave; they were sure that the 
rest of the treasures were there, too. The 
sound of the breaking of things came 
out of the cave; also something which 
sounded like the echo of wails and cries. 
But as for the men themselves, they 
were seen never more. Another band of 
thirty men went into the cave to see 
what became of their comrades rather 
than after the lost treasures. Their 
death groans alone came out and back 
into the world. After that none would 
dare enter the cave. A few months later 
another collection of treasures disap- 
peared. 

A mystery ! 

And in spite of many and costly offer- 
ings, no gods seemed to come to the help 
of the Shogun. Days passed. For over 
half a year the great chambers of the 
palace and the treasures of the Shogun 
dozed in peace. Then again began 
strange disappearances. Late one night 
Prince Inaba, his duty over, was “de- 
scending,” as they used to say in those 
days, from the chamber of Kiri. He 
was passing along the hall. And he 
thought he saw a shadow flit along 
the shoji of Maru-no-ma—the chamber 
of the circle. That was one of the rooms 
whence so many treasures had disap- 
peared. He remembered that his brother 
was on duty that night. Naturally, he 
turned and opened the shoji of the room. 
Of ten samurai’s there was not a single 
eye open and watching. It was an im- 
possibly amazing sight to the prince—the 
soft rhythm of the sleepers’ breathings, 
deep, calm and innocent, mingled with a 
faint scent of the incense burner. The 


prince heard something like a smothered 
echo of footsteps. Looking up, he saw, 
at the opposite end of the room, a man 
quietly wrapping the gold and silver 
flower vases in his over garment. 

“Stop thief !” 

Instantly his sword was bare and he 
rushed furiously some twenty paces 
ahead. Meanwhile the thief went. on 
with his wrapping with the utmost com- 
posure—one would have said that he was 
a denizon of the yonder world, and for 
all the world it seemed that he heard 
nothing of the exclamation from the 
prince. The room was one of the three 
hundred mats. The prince had hardly 
covered one-third of the distance between 
him and the man when he was amazed 
to feel the muscles of his limbs gradually 
paralyzed. In after days he remembered 
very well how he struggled with the in- 
visible chain. But beyond that, as he 
stated when he came to, he knew noth- 
ing. What sort of a man was the thief? 
—his features and his stature? The 
prince caught but a mere glimpse of the 
profile, but he remembered that well. 
The month that followed seemed like a 
long holiday devoted to placards. Farm- 
ers met them at every crossing of roads 
and those who journeyed, at the gates of 
cities and villages; and they who wor- 
shiped saw them large and white and 
black standing solemnly beside the torii 
leading to the shrines and temples: 


SLIGHTLY ABOVE MEDIUM IN HEIGHT. 
SLENDER OF FIGURE. SUNBURNT, BUT 
RATHER PALE OF COMPLEXION. EVIDENT- 
LY OF SAMURAI DESCENT. CARRIAGE DIG- 
NIFIED. HAIR SLIGHTLY GRAY. MOUTH 
FIRM; JAW SQUARE. 


As you see, then, ’twas very vague, this 
description. Hundreds of men would 
answer it with equal aptness. It pic- 
tured you a mere outline of a type, and 
none too good for that even, but never 
an individual. But what men are 
pleased to call, in their wisdom, a mere 
accident, showed itself more helpful than 
the minuteness and exactness of descrip- 
tion or the cogency of detective logic 
might prove. 

In Sasayama, in the country of Tango, 
there lived a lady, a widow. Gossips 
had it that her husband, a retainer for- 
merly of the princely house of Date, and 
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who, on account of an inconveniently 
stiff conviction, had become a ronin, as 
we called a samurai without a castle or 
a lord, had been drowned in the Inland 
Sea. The lady had two sons. And their 
life, for all the world, seemed as tran- 
quil as a philosophic cat. But an in- 
evitable accident! In the early season 
of the transplanting of rice, a farmer, 
very impatient for the break o’ day, 
started out, a hoe on his shoulder for his 
paddy field. And through the early 
gloom he was passing along the live- 
hedge of the widow’s house. A ball of 
shadow rolled out of the hedge. No, it 
was not a ghost, it had too much life 
about it, and then, too, it was too ma- 
terial and dense for a ghost. The simple 
farmer rubbed his eyes, and he was sure 
that the racing shadow was a thief. On 
his way home that evening he expected 
to hear some entertaining news of the 
house breaker he had seen when the dawn 
was not yet white on the day. But he 
was disappointed. And then he recalled 
all what gossips said, “But how does she 
get so much money, that widow?” And 
in his mind, which works its thinking 
wonders in a mysterious and absurdly 
leisurely way, he wondered. He talked 
the matter over with his wife by the 
hearth—it meant something in those 
pre-newspaper days—the fireplace of a 
farmer’s household. Both of them, the 
man and his wife, had known the hus- 
band of the widow before the fatal ac- 
cident on the Inland Sea. Then some- 
how, both of them almost at the same 
time, thought of the placards and won- 
dered what it was that made them con- 
nect the drowned man with the descrip- 
tion posted up on every corner—they 
wondered in their slow way. But sus- 
picion can, sometimes, sharpen a wooden 
head into a scalpel. The sudden disap- 
pearance of the husband and the not al- 
together satisfactory tale of his drown- 
ing, the wealth of the widow, the descrip- 
tion of the placard and the shadow that 
rolled out of the hedge of the widow’s 
back yard * * the mustard seed is 
not the only thing that spins a shelter 
for the birds of the air out of an insig- 
nificancy. And fancies flew across the 
brain of the farmer like so many threads 
on the loom, as they wove themselves 
into a stuff called at first “inference,” 
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but in the end, and that in a short time, 
too, “conviction.” And that made the 
poor, honest farmer-conscience very un- 
comfortable. There was, _ therefore, 
nothing else for him to do but to go be- 
fore the officials of the clan and tell 
everything he had seen and thought. 

At once a body of skilful and well- 
armed men were posted, completely dis- 
guised and hidden and unsuspected by 
the people, all about the widow’s house. 

“O, yes! We saw a shadow—vwe tried 
to catch it. It was no mortal shadow, 
though, of that we are perfectly sure. 
No man, no ghoul even, unless it be of 
extraordinary ability could escape us 
that way !” 

Such was the report of the spies. 

But the Shogun’s government was not 
exactly a superstitious child and the 
ghost story was not to its taste. As for 
the well-established fact—as facts went 
in those poetical days—of the drowned 
husband, it had its own idea about it. 
So when the experts of sword, of rope 
and of chain failed to catch the shadow, 
a wise head in the palace devised a new 
plan of capturing the man. 

The widow was arrested. 

And the very next day over all the 
roads and at the entrances of shrines and 
villages and towns and cities the placards 
told a new story. The widow would see 
the light of the free on the condition that 
the outlaw would present himself volun- 
tarily—on no other. Moreover, in case 
the man failed to appear within thirty 
days the life of the widow will be for- 
feited. 

Five days later * * 

None saw it, but the guards and the 
people were mortally certain, as if they 
had witnessed the scene with their own 
eyes, that something like unto the deliv- 
erance of St. Peter had taken place with- 
in the imposing dungeon of the Shogun. 
The world, so far as it was aware of, lost 
all the traces of the three prisoners, the 
widow and her two children. 

And the treasures of the Shogun 
seemed to have acquired an evil habit of 
flying away in a whimsical sort of way. 

“As long as he is not a ghoul or an 
evil god,” said the Shogun’s men. And 
since this seemed to be a work worthy of 
the sword of a brave knight, many a 
patrician sword found, for the first time, 
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Then the outlaw stepped into the oil. The child still stood on the top step of the ladder looking 


wn. 
“Let me hold you up in my arms, my boy; will you come?” 
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for those were happy piping days, an 
employment. But the only trophy they 
carried home was an excellent batch of 
tales of humor at their own expense. It 
is quite as easy for a samurai to turn 
into a Don Quixote as the sublime into 
the ridiculous—especially when they are 
out hunting a “shadow.” 


III 


An officer was to pass along the road 
at the foot of Atago mountain on his 
annual round. Because he was a petty 
samurai, like the adjectives of a spring 
poet or a necktie of a new wealth, the 
pomp of his retinue was a sight to see. 
The news of his coming was noised 
abroad throughout the neighborhood. 
And the old lady of the hut—she who 
had such a strange guest, once upon a 
time you remember—heard of it also. 
When the day came and the retinue of 
the officer, she stood at the wicket in a 
dress which she thought was the best in 
her closet. The officer on the horse 
looked at her—rather at her kimono. 
And the retinue came to an abrupt halt. 

“Honorable grandmother, be not an- 
gry with me, but tell me how the kimono 
that I see about you came to you. Do 
you know whose crest that is upon the 
kimono ?” 

That was the first time an officer had 
ever condescended to speak to her in all 
her life. 

“It was given to the humble one,” 
made answer a timid, tremulous voice, 
“by a stranger who came to me ill, once 
long ago. The humble one nursed him; 
he has been very good to me ever since.” 

“Has he given you some other things 
beside this ?” 

“OQ, yes, august samurai.” 

The officer was curious and while he 
examined many wonderful treasures, 
with the crest of the Shogun upon all of 
them, he wished the old woman to talk. 
And the story of the stranger was told 
him. 


Not many days after that a fresh pla- 
card told a fresh story. It said that un- 
less the mysterious outlaw should de- 
liver himself into the hands of justice 
within a month after the date the old 
woman shall suffer the capital punish- 
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ment, because the lost treasures of the 
Shogun were found with her. 


The old woman was kept in custody in 
an off house of the lord of the Kame- 
yama clan. She was an important pris- 
oner. To her room one dark, early hour, 
when night was making for the dawn, 
came a voice which woke her. It was a 
moon-lit night—three days after the pla- 
cards held up to the notice of passers-by 
a singular notice of justice. 

“Q-ba-san,” the voice repeated. And 
the old woman recognized the voice 
which had been quite familiar to her 
once. 

“Tt is the honorable presence, then ?” 
she answered. It was pleasant, her 
voice, and it sounded as if it had no 
memory of why she was confined in that 
room so far away from her mountain 
peace. 

“T came to beg you,” said the mascu- 
line voice, “to leave the place with me.” 

“You know well that I cannot do that. 
I am watched by many men.” 

“Trust me, I can take you out safely. 
And then I have a beautiful place to 
live. My wife and children are there to 
serve you.” 

There was a silence—the silence of the 
two o’clock in the morning. And it was 
not disturbed for several minutes. 

“Will you condescend to come?” 

“Are you truly a robber, as they tell 
me ?” 

Then there was another pause. It was 
there not because the old woman wished 
it to be, that silence. 

“Yes, I am an outlaw,” said the voice 
distinctly. No explanation followed. 

“The honorable officers wish me to 
stay. But I thought that they all lied 
about you. Now that I see that they are 
right, I can’t go with you.” 

“Will you not go just to please me?” 

“You know well that I cannot do 
that. The officers of the august Shogun 
are right.” 

“But do you know that they would 
murder you here?” 

“OQ, no! The honorable officers will 
not kill a poor woman like me. Be- 
sides what matters it, if I die tomor- 
row instead of a year afterward? I can- 
not live much longer. And as you know 
life is not all sweet to me.” 
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“You are right,” said the sad voice, 
“but suppose you could save the lives of 
some other people by your going with 
me?” 

“You mean the life of a robber?” 

After that the old woman heard noth- 
ing. 

The old woman did not feel quite 
comfortable—she had just called a man 
a robber and he was, to her, the most 
perfect gentleman she had ever known. 
And she felt bitter about it all. 

The most perfect gentleman was go- 
ing home—home to his wife, to his chil- 
dren and to his rocky cave. He was 
thinking. I mean something heavy was 
kidnapping his soul, his brain. The 
night turned into an ocean and its still- 
ness spoke to him with all the eloquence 
known to a ship-wrecked sailor. Dawn 
was breaking. For once in his life he 
seemed to be perfectly indifferent to it. 
Even the shrill ery of dawn crows did 
not emancipate his brain from the all- 
enslaving thoughts. Of course, he would 
deliver himself into the hand of death, 
called, doubtless, by a sarcastic god, the 
hand of justice. That was settled. And 
his wife and children? Of them noth- 
ing was settled—least of all, his thought. 
The Shogun’s government had a good 
reason to hate him most cordially. Many 
a host of armed men it had sent after 
him; and he had killed most of them. 
Many a samurai committed kappuku be- 
cause the treasures had disappeared in 
the hours of their watch. But these 
things are nothing—nothing compared 
to another thing. And that is, he had 
made fun of the dignity of the Shogun. 
He had treated them as a pack of fools, 
the august officers of the Shogun; and, 
moreover, he had made them feel what 
consummately helpless babies they really 
were when they dared to cope against 
him. He made no mistake, therefore, 
when he thought on that lonely walk 
home, and upon which the dawn broke 
without his knowledge, that if he were 
to give himself into the hand of the 
Shogun’s officers there would be a car- 
nival of revenge. Or if you like, the 
full exercise of justice. Not only he, 


but all his family connections—his wife 
and his children—his blood, in short, 
will be exterminated. It was not thought 
wise in the judgment of those davs to 


leave the eggs of a viper undisturbed. 
His wife and children, he would save 
them if he could. If he could not * * 
but, ye gods! they must be saved. How? 
That was what he was thinking about all 
the way; that is what made him forget 
the whitening of the east. To be sure 
the cave was safe. Every soul that went 
into it entered it as through the gate 
which death opens upon the mortal. 
Safe, yes. And as the matter of fact, 
his wife and children were dreaming a 
nirvanic dream at that very hour. As 
long as he could supply them with food, 
it was all very well. 

“Tf they must die—die the most mon- 
strous of deaths, why, they must! But 
that old woman, she—whatever happens, 
she must not die on my account. She 
saved my life. Great heavens! and am 
I going to kill her for it? How grateful 
I am getting!” 

A few days after that the goodly vil- 
lagers to the east of the castle town of 
Kameyama saw a man walking ahead of 
a horse with the guide tether over his 
shoulder and its end in his bosom pocket, 
where he held it in his hand. There 
were three boxes in the cacolet. In them 
they saw a woman and two boys. The 
man and the horse were making toward 
the set of the sun. He had a twisted 
towel tied around his head according to 
the custom of the driver and the woman 
on the back of the horse wore a deep- 
brimmed hat made of bamboo scales. 
None stopped to look at them; they 
were just like hundreds of others who 
sojourned. 

When he had sent away his wife and 
children in care of one of his trusted 
followers under disguise to the off-edge 
of Kyushyu—for he had decided upon 
that as the safest plan—he delivered 
himself to the ropes and seal of the 
Shogun with a smiling grace. 

And the old woman of the cottage un- 
der the shade of the Atago mountain 
went her feeble way. She was free. 

IV 

It was a beautiful day toward the close 
of the third moon. The flower buds 
were setting emerald fields on fire and 
color and fragrance were in the passion- 
ate pulses of trees. Such was the day 
set apart that the people of Kyoto, both 
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good and bad, might hie themselves forth 
to the dry river bed of Shijo. There, to 
their edification, they might see that 
while “heaven’s net” as runs a wise prov- 
erb in Japan, “being coarse woven leaks 
not the least, yet it spills not the small- 
est.” It was a little holiday for the peo- 
ple of the capital of flowers, remarkably 
Athenian in many ways, those curious 
people. They had read the placards; 
once more, decked out in their holiday 
best, they were to witness the end of 
crime. They were ready alike to make 
merry or shed many tears—it depended 
altogether on the character of the victim. 

Because the criminal had been the 
cause of so many samurai’s death—that 
was the announcement of the placards to 
the public. But it was really because the 
victim poked fun, as I might have said, 
at the dignity of the Shogun’s govern- 
ment and its justice and laughed at the 
impotence of its officers, that he was sen- 
tenced to suffer the cruelest form of 
death. 

He was to be put into the caldron of 
oil and boiled till he was dead. The tall 
bamboo fence hugged the enclosure. It 
was very strong, the fence, so that the 
spectators may not turn into tidal waves 
and trouble the officers and the course of 
justice within it. 

“Why, that’s roomy enough for a fam- 
ily of five to bathe in, that caldron !” re- 
marked the flippant. It was full of oil. 
Beneath and around it a tall pile of 
fattest pine. The morning was still 
young, but around the bamboo fence it 
was not the easiest thing in the world 
for you to have found a space “to put a 
needle on end.” And the people every- 
where were already leaping into air, fly- 
ing-fish-fashion, trying their best to be 
taller. ; 

The day wore on. At last the eyes 
were turned toward the narrow end of 
the vanishing avenue of pines on the 
bank of the empty river. Two prison- 
kago approached. They were heavily 
corded, netted, and were also most se- 
verely guarded by armed men. Those 
inside the kago did not know where they 
were going. In fact, the one in the first 
kago had not the slightest idea who was 
in the second; neither of them knew 
how they were to be put to death. 

The leading kago entered the enclo- 
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sure and stopped in front of the officers. 
They were there, those officers, to see that 
everything went well and in harmony 
with the wishes of the Shogun, their 
master. The heavy cords were cut and 
out of the kago, at the bidding of the 
officers, stepped a man. ‘The victim! 
He had not been very long in prison, 
the famous stealer of the treasures of 
the Shogun; still, there was a miniature 
snowstorm atop of his head and where 
there ought to have been a beard one saw 
a jungle. His eyes shone out of the dead 
pallor of his face as if the life and luster 
of his entire being had gone into them 
in a bonfire of fever. His brows clouded 
a little—perhaps because the daylight 
was too strong for him; his eyes had 
dreamed so long in the twilight of his 
cell. Perhaps * * 

The men cut the cords about the sec- 
ond kago. Out of it they dragged a 
young boy, all bound. 

Then suddenly was heard a fierce wail 
—a savage beast might utter such as that 
in the desperate agony of rage, despair, 
death. The man leaped toward the boy. 
The guards jerked him back. And what 
a savage, fathomless, fiendish, soul-deep 
anathema of a look, did the man hurl 
against the small, soulless dogs with 
large pompous crests. 

“Father! august father !” 

“Silence! * * _ silence, there!” the 
guards interrupted. But, great heavens, 
they must talk. Lips and words are not 
the only things which would bring your 
soul close against the heart of the be- 
loved. ‘Tears, however—and it is such 
a pity—insist in filling the most eloquent 
mirror of the soul where the lover paints 
that which is too dear for speech and 
where also sorrow hangs a picture which 
is beyond color or brush. 

But how comes it that this, his young- 
est boy, is here? 

The imagination of the Kurino is 
busy—how? A dozen different possibili- 
ties, like so many ghastly ghosts, rise be- 
fore him, as to the fate of the mother 


and her elder boy. 


His eyes rise toward heaven. He has 
believed in the gods—in the eternal jus- 
tice of things. Now, naturally, his eyes 
were full of interrogation points. The 
poor man cannot understand. 

The officer on duty unrolled the scroll 
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and read aloud to them their death sen- 
tence. Both of them were to die the 
same death at the same time. And for 
what, this atrocity? Alas! the lad had 
the blood of his own father in his veins— 
that was his only, yes, the solitary crime. 

With his head bent, his eyes, dark and 
sinking—as if he had just buried his 
soul a thousand feet deep into the dark, 
dark beyond—the outlaw stepped to his 
doom. Beside him wondering, inno- 
cently enough—and O, the pathos of it 
all !—staggered the child. 

Slowly they mounted the step-ladder 
together. At last their feet were level 
with the brim of the caldron. The man 
looked upon the mirror face of oil. For 
a minute—perhaps for a shorter time— 
he paused. The gods who ought to have 
read the significance of the pause, knows 
the eloquence of that introgation of his 
soul. 

Then the outlaw stepped into the oil. 
The child still stood on the top step of 
the ladder looking down. 

“Let me hold you up in my arms, my 
boy; will you come?” 

And the outlaw stretched out both of 
his arms toward the boy. 

“Put your feet on my shoulder * 
stand erect like a little man * * so!” 
the outlaw instructed the boy. 

Then the guards took away the lad- 
der. The child looked after them won- 
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deringly. The death sentence was in 
classical Chinese and entirely too for- 
mal for his young understanding. He 
looked about him; his little face spoke 
as plainly as words. 

“He thinks, that child, that his father 
is going to do one of his marvelous feats 
before all these people; look!” the spec- 
tators whispered among themselves and 
shook their heads. 

Then the torches were applied to the 
pile. ' 

“Look toward the rise of the sun,” 
said the outlaw. 

The child’s eyes turned toward the 
east. There—although the child did not 
know anything about it—beyond those 
orient hills, where clover meadows are 
gay and lavish with perfume and spring 
sun, there lay their cave of Orye moun- 
tain. 

“Look toward the rise of the sun 
7 a ae 

The right arm of the man rose from 
the oil. It was tied into a fierce fist at 
its end. Just then his left arm denied 
support to the legs of the boy. The child 
lost his balance. A moment. And * * 
but what a terrific blow! The boy re- 
ceived it at the nape of his neck as he 
fell. Limp, perfectly unconscious, dead, 
yes, dead, his body remained for a min- 
ute in the arms of his father. * * 

Then for both—the Nirvana! 
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All in the End will be Right 


BY ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE 


I sit as a weaver who traces 
A fabric, nor knoweth its kind, 
For it reaches to infinite spaces, 
And I—I am blind!—I am blind! 

I weave in the darkness, unknowing 
The form that I build for the light, 
But I say, while the tapestry’s growing: 

In the end it will surely be right. 


The black thread of sorrow, I hold it, 
And weave it, sad woof of my soul. 
The bright strands of pleasure enfold it; 

Without it, imperfect the whole. 
The dark thread of futile endeavor 
That stretches away to the night, 
I weave it, still whispering ever: 
I know in the end it is right. 


The red thread of passion, I weave it 
In moments of languorous bliss, 
Till, dalliance-weary, I leave it, 
And bid it farewell with a kiss. 
The warp or the woof of caresses 
That brought me one hour of delight; 
Though remorse, like a gray phantom, presses, 
I know in the end it is right. 


I sit in the darkness; the fever 
Of living my being has thrilled, 
But o’er me the great master Weaver 
Is heeding the fabric I build. 
He knoweth our tale of disaster, 
The failures that deaden and blight, 
But His is the hand of the Master, 
And all in the end will be right. 
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The snow-covered Sisters topping these fir-clad lower ranges, 
make a glorious sunrise picture 





Winter, Eugene, Or., photo 


The Mackenzie of Oregon 


BY CASPAR 
(4 HE maps are all wrong,” said 


my friend, the text-book com- 

missioner, as he arose from a 
three weeks’ examination of all the lat- 
est text-books in geography. “I know 
Goose lake like a book. During the early 
days of my military service I had little 
to do but to ride over the sage-brush 
plains, around and around that lake. I 
am personally acquainted with every 
stream that flows into it, and I never 
knew one to flow out of it, even in wet 
weather; and yet, all these up-to-date 
geographies make either the Klamath 
river or Pitt river, some one and some 
the other, rise in Goose lake. The pro- 
fessors had better go to the cowboys and 
learn geography.” 

The commissioner then lighted his 
cigar to cool his wrath, while I exam- 
ined the maps and verified his statements 
as to these and other inaccuracies. I have 
since been curious enough to notice that 
few maps have corrected these errors, 
which some mapmaker started years ago. 
In this, as in most other things, men are 
too lazy to go to original sources, and 
content themselves with copying. 

“It is the same with the government 
maps,” said my Mackenzie friend, an old 
trapper. “Some scientific fellows came 


up here one summer, with all their fine 
traps. They just touched the high places, 
made a few observations, and then went 
a b’ilin’ down the trail back to the city. 
They knew more about the country than 


W. HODGSON 


I had learned in forty years. Here’s 
their map.” 

This hunter and forest ranger, who 
knew all the trails of the Mackenzie 
basin from the Three Sisters to the Wil- 
lamette, then proceeded to draw me a 
better map of the region than I have 
ever found in print, and I had a good 
chance during the next few days to com- 
pare his rough sketch with the govern- 
ment map in question. I have found it 
always so. If you want to know a wild 
region, go to the men who live in it and 
know it, and these are mountaineers, 
trappers, hunters, fishermen or _pros- 
pectors. Now and then some scientific 
man loves the camp and the field better 
than the city laboratory; and nowadays 
amateur photographers are penetrating 
the wilderness spots. 

Eugene, in the center of the rich ag- 
ricultural region of the upper Willamette 
valley, is our starting point, and truly 
the place has a charming environment. 
The Willamette passes her very door; 
tall balm trees line the opposite bank, 
and the vistas up and down the river are 
sometimes enlivened by college boating 
crews. It is not far from Eugene that 
the Coast Fork, the Middle Fork and the 
Mackenzie rivers unite to form the main 
Willamette. The city is the center of 
the horse-shoe shaped head of the great 
valley, with the Coast ranges on the west, 
the Calapooias on the south and the Cas- 
cades on the east. For beautiful rivers, 
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WINTER EVENING ON THE MACKENZIE 


furnishing pure water and unlimited 
power, for the park-like beauty of the 
floor of the valley, for the variety and ex- 
tent of the surrounding forests and 
mountains, ranging from oak-crowned 
hills to fir-clad ranges and snow-capped 
peaks, the location of the little city is un- 
surpassed. 

If this were a sketch of the advantages 
of the upper Willamette valley for agri- 
culture, stock raising, manufacturing 
and mining, such examples as the Spring- 
field mills, the Blue river mines and the 
Long Tom or Mackenzie farms would 
furnish abundant illustrative examples ; 
but we are bound for the Mackenzie by- 
ways and looking for the picturesque, 
the untamed—so we are up early and 
off, along the Southern Pacific track, 
past the university grounds and up 
the Willamette in the morning dawn. 
The river is soon crossed to the left and 
we make for the Mackenzie, which joins 
the main stream several miles below Eu- 
gene. Striking the Mackenzie we drive 
up its south bank some miles to the ferry. 
Our course then lay on the north side all 
the way to the Bridge. 

It was a perfect December day. That 
western Oregon is so much joked on its 
rainy winters is no doubt due to the fact 
that nothing else in Oregon can be com- 
plained of. The summers are perfect, 
and when in winter the sun does not 


shine the only alternative, in the absence 
of blizzards and electrical storms, is to 
gently rain, rain, rain.. And what do 
these soft rains produce ? 

The Mackenzie, for one thing, is a 
direct result of plentiful rains in season 
and the melting of the perennial snows 
of the Three Sisters in the summer. Its 
westerly course of something like one 
hundred miles as the river runs, all the 
way from the snowy Sisters to the mother 
Willamette, is a succession of dark pools, 
dashing rapids and leaping falls. Swift- 
flowing, clear mountain water is not 
characteristic of the main stream alone, 
but of every fork and tributary. 

As I drive up the river this winter day 
I catch glimpses of the Three Sisters, 
visions only of the beautiful realities. 
The river basin is narrow, and the farms 
are strung out along the river banks all 
the way to the edge of the forest reserve. 
These ranchers are happy and contented, 
and most of them genuine sportsmen who 
stand for the protection of their game 
and fish. My Eugene friends considered 
me foolish to make a winter trip up the 
river; but the forests are green, the song 
birds and waterfalls make music, and 
the wholesome exercise is not without 
its reward, even in winter. The leafless 
white alders make a glistening fringe for 
the river; and behind them dark firs 
cover the hillsides—truly the pictures 
are wonderful and the muddy roads are 
forgotten. If this is winter, what must 
summer be? 

I leave the road for a little stroll. A 
Chinese pheasant darts across the trail. 
A blue grouse flies into a tall fir and 
hides himself completely. Before I reach 
my team I have put to flight a bunch of 
bob whites. A native pheasant sits on a 
limb and watches the disturbance. Surely 
there is something wrong with the Ore- 
gon calendar. 

Near Gate creek the next day I was 
joined by my trapper friend, who, since 
the passing of trapping, devotes himself 
to farming his patch of ground, fishing 
the river at his door, hunting in season, 
and forest ranging. He knows every foot 
of the country,and the mapmakers would 
have done well to let him draw their 
maps. I was fortunate and happy in his 
company, as any true sportsman always 
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THE MACKENZIE OF 


is in the hands of one of these royal 
guides of the woods. 

Oregon forests should be always green, 
and in the absence of man they are so. 
What a pity there is no law to save them 
to the Nation and to posterity! They 
would go a long way toward making up 
for the thousands of miles of barren 
acres between the Mississippi and the 
summits of the Cascade mountains. But 
careless settlers, poachers and lumber- 
men come in to devastate. We can 
hardly blame the timber men, if they are 
honest, for that is their business; but 
we must censure our state and fed- 
eral lawmakers, who appropriate mil- 
lions of dollars for fairs and public 
works, sometimes useless, and grumble 
at a few thousands spent to protect and 
preserve the forests. Great “burns” mar 
the Mackenzie landscapes. They, with 
the lumbered districts, show the advance 
of civilization in a way that is hard to 
forget, and the dark forests left standing 
can hardly cool one’s wrath. 

We climb a ridge to see the sun rise 
over the Three Sisters. We are richly 
rewarded—though the view is not so 
good as higher up the river, where the 
intervening ranges cut off less of the 
total height of the peaks, the snow-cov- 
ered Sisters topping these fir-clad lower 
ranges, make a glorious sunrise picture. 
Looking in another direction through 
the charred remains of forests, we catch 
views of the basin through which the 
Mackenzie pursues its winding course. 
From this elevated point of view we are 
struck with the vastness of the devasta- 
tion extending in all directions. Return- 
ing to the wagon road we continue up 
the main stream to the mouth of Blue 
river, passing on the way through some 
very fine specimens of the continuous 
forest which once lined the Macken- 
zie. The river itself goes dashing past 
us here in almost one succession of rap- 
ids in which the dolly varden flourish. 

. The sport these great trout afford 
makes all other species of trouting seem 
tame. My companion furnished me with 
the evidence of having landed a dolly 
arden weighing twenty-three pounds; 
and a twenty-pound specimen from the 
Mackenzie is not at all uncommon. “A 
college doctor once came up here,” said 
the trapper, “and argued with me for 
days that the dolly varden was not a 
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trout, but a salt water species. He finally 
gave in, and they say he describes it 
rightly in his new book on fishes. Sure 
it was Mr. Dolly Varden had that scien- 
tist puzzled.” 

There are other fish in the Mackenzie, 
but the dolly varden has made her fa- 
mous, and to enumerate cut-throat, lake, 
rainbow and brook trout and salmon 
seems futile. There are also grayling 
or, as they are locally called, Wilson 
white fish. 

On our course we pass South Fork and 
Horse creek, which come in from the 
southeast on the opposite side of the 
river. Soon we reach the Bridge, where 
the valley widens out into a beautiful 
meadow. We picket our horses on the 
grass, which is good all winter, and take 
a deer trail for a high point of view. 
From this point we get the “lay of the 
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ONE OF THE MANY FEEDERS OF THE MACKENZIB 
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Looking in another direction through the charred remains of forest 
we catch views of the basin through which the Mackenzie pursues its winding course 
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SUMMER ON THE MACKENZIE 
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land” in all directions. Still more of 
the pure white forms of the Three Sis- 
ters appear above the dark fir line. I 
have seen all the great snow peaks of 
the Cordillera region, but I think no- 
where is there such a beautiful picture 
as these three make. 

My hunter friend pointed out the 
beauties of the landscape, with which he 
had become intimately acquainted in 
every detail during his forty years’ resi- 
dence on the Mackenzie. It was with 


deep pride and appreciation and long’ 
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side trip from the old Santiam road to 
fish in Clear lake. An old pioneer first 
told me of this superb view of the Sisters 
framed by the green shores and some- 
times mirrored on the surface of the lake. 
Even among these practical men of the 
early days the Three Sisters from Clear 
lake was a famous picture. From this 
lake the North Fork takes a dozen tum- 
bles on its way to the Bridge, three of 
which make picturesque falls of consid- 
erable magnitude. To the southeast of 
us lie Lost creek, Horse creek and the 
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From photograph of painting by Shallon 


THREE SISTERS, WITH CLEAR LAKE IN THE FOREGROUND 


draughts of feeling, though with few 
words, that he did this. We faced the 
Sisters. Back of us to the west lay the 
ridge above Blue river in which are mines 
yet to become more famous. Following 
with the eye the canyon of the North 
Fork or the main Mackenzie we can lo- 
cate Clear lake, which lies some ten miles 
directly north of the Sisters. This won- 
derful little lake occupies a canyon 
dammed on the southwest by an old lava 
flow. The narrow reservoir is perhaps two 
and one-half miles long, and so clear is 
the water that the trees which occupied 
the canyon when the lava flow took place, 
can be seen in places three hundred feet 
below the surface. From this interesting 
lake the finest view of the Three Sisters 
is obtained. Many a traveler between 
eastern and western Oregon has made the 





South Fork country, the rightful range 
of the deer and the few remaining elk 
which are protected by law. 

While we sat drinking these beauties 
to the full we planned a summer trip on 
the Mackenzie. From Eugene to the 
Bridge we would go by wagon, taking 
with us a boat to use down the rapid 
river on the return trip. Leaving our 
wagon, boat and baggage at the Bridge, 
we would go to Clear lake and return 
with pack animals. We would then make 
a trip on foot to the South Fork coun- 
try for deer; and finally down the swift 
river in our boat for sport with the great 
fish. 

This whole region of the upper course 
is made more interesting by some under- 
standing of its volcanic formation and 
history. Crater or Capital mountain lies 
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The leafless white alders make a glistening fringe for the river; 





and behind them dark firs cover the hillsides 
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just north of the Three Sisters, and is 
about half as high. It is a blown-out 
volcano, similar to Mazama mountain in 
which lies Crater lake, though this crater 
holds no water. Lost creek loses itself 
twice in the lava fields and reappears after 
a subterranean passage in one instance of 
about six miles, and in the other of a 
few hundred yards. In the latter case 
White creek passes directly over the lava 
bridge thus formed and empties into 
Lost creek lower in its course. 

The ridges on both sides of the Mac- 
kenzie are runways for ‘the Columbia 
black tail deer, which abound in this 
locality. This species of the deer fam- 
ily is decidedly migratory in its habits. 
The animals leave the summits some- 
time near the first of August and are en- 
tirely down by the first of October. They 
begin to leave the lower ranges on their 
return in February and are out in March 


or later, depending upon the season. It 
is an interesting fact that some of the 
black tail deer are more migratory than 
others, going all the way from the high 
Cascades to the Coast ranges and back 
again, while others stop at different 
points along the Mackenzie to winter, 
going back to the high summits in sum- 
mer. Still others stay in their winter 
quarters all the summer, and some never 
leave the Coast ranges. 

Of all the Oregon rivers, and there are 
many wonderful streams in that land of 
soft rains, the Santiam, the Rogue and 
the Mackenzie are perhaps most famous 
among open-air people. They all have 
sources in Cascade peaks, they are bor- 
dered with noble forests and are never 
failing, clear and cold, and stocked with 
gamy fish. But for giant trout and for a 
certain dash of the waters in which they 
live the Mackenzie is easily the leader. 
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The Pield of the Cloth of Gold 
BY KATE ALASKA HOOPER 


Not a glittering field with armor bright, 
Where the silver trumpet loudly sings, 

Where great kings smile on a splendid sight, 
And coming war with their armor rings; « 

Not here in this land, war-scarred and old, 


Lies the real field of the cloth of gold. 


But a field with the gold of poppies spread, 
Where the trumpet winds sing all day long, 
To blue California skies o’er head, 
Singing, nay, shouting the glad, free song, 
Of a land unscarred and young and bold, 


Here lies the real field of the cloth of gold. 
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SOLAR MOTOR, SHOWING HOW THE SUN IS HARNESSED 


Sunshine as Power 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


Illustrated from photographs by Graham, Los Angeles 


RICELESS as sunshine is in chilly 
lands, in the regions where it is 

most abundant it is practically 
valueless, since it thrills with genial 
warmth no living creatures except nox- 
ious serpents and insects, brings no fruit 
to maturity and enhances no whit the 
well being and happiness of mankind. 
Its mighty power is wasted on the desert 
air. If the boundless force stored up in 
the solar heat could be utilized in bring- 
ing water to the parched soil, many wide 
lands now blighted by the too intense 
heat of the sun, would be rendered fruit- 
ful and capable of supporting a large 
population. With a plentiful supply of 
water the deserts of northern Africa and 
the shores of the Red Sea, once the seat 
of a high civilization, might flourish 


again. Cities now in ruins, haunted only 
by beasts and birds of prey, might rise 
again more splendid than before. To 
effect the transformation all that is 
needed is water. 

Throughout Australia and over a great 
part of Africa, Asia, South America and 
the United States, sunshine is super- 
abundant. To speak only of the United 
States, much of Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, southern California and 
other states is barren, not because it 
lacks fertile soil or beneficent sunlight, 
but because it lacks water, that is, on 
the surface. For many entirely barren 
regions have beneath them large reser- 
voirs of water. 
to the surface and to make it flow in a 
life-giving stream over the thirsty soil— 


But to raise this water 


- 
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that is the problem. Water may, of 
course, be pumped up by windmills, but 
only from rivers, streams or springs a 
few feet below the surface. Yet for 
many hours each day during most of the 
year these arid regions are flooded with 
sunshine, and sunshine is power. If 
only the heat of the sun’s rays could be 
utilized so as to produce motive power at 
a small cost what a splendid thing that 
would be! 

Many attempts have been made at va- 
rious times to use solar heat as a source 
of power. A century or more ago great 
burning glasses were constructed both in 
France and England which developed a 
heat intense enough to melt iron, gold 
and silver. At the Paris exposition of 
1870 an exhibit that attracted much at- 
tention was a sun engine which fur- 
nished the power for a printing press. 
This device was improved by the Amer- 
ican inventor Ericcson. But though 
these contrivances concentrated the sun’s 
rays, generated steam and furnished the 
power to engines, they failed for various 
reasons to be practically available for or- 
dinary use. They were too fragile, too 
delicate, too costly or what not. 

At last a practical solution of the 
problem seems to have been reached. 
There has been constructed and set up 
on Edwin Cawston’s ostrich farm at Pas- 
adena, California, a contrivance which 
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performs its work regularly and with 
certainty. From one hour and a half 
after sunrise to half an hour before sun- 
set it drives a ten horse-power engine, 
raising fourteen hundred gallons of 
water twelve feet per minute. ‘This is 
enough to irrigate about five hun- 
dred acres of deciduous trees, or three 
hundred acres planted with orange 
trees. 

In outward appearance the solar 
motor—for that is its name—partakes of 
some of the characteristics of a windmill, 
a steam engine, a mirror maze and a 
merry-go-round. It is in shape like a 
section of a huge umbrella of very sub- 
stantial construction, having a diameter 
of thirty-three feet at its widest part and 
of fifteen feet at its narrowest. The 
whole inside surface is covered with mir- 
rors, each two feet long by three and a 
half inches wide. Nearly two thousand 
of these long, narrow mirrors catch the 
sun’s rays and reflect their heat upon a 
slim boiler, which is just where the han- 
dle of the umbrella would be. The great 
reflector is set like an astronomical tele- 
scope, the axis being north and south, 
and the movement from east to west. 
It is so nicely adjusted that one person 
can easily move it in either direction. 
The boiler is thirteen and a half feet 
long and holds one hundred gallons of 
water, with eight cubic feet of steam 











BIG STREAM OF ARTESIAN WATER PUMPED BY THE MOTOR 
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THE MOTOR TURNED TOWARD THE SUN—THE BOILER WHITE FROM REFLECTED RAYS 


space to spare. It is made of. fire-box 
steel covered with lampblack. When the 
reflector is not working the boiler is quite 
inconspicuous, but when the concentrated 
heat from the mirrors is focused on it, it 
gleams like polished silver and is the 
most striking feature of the contrivance. 
In a little while it becomes so hot that 
a stick held against it smokes and bursts 
into flame. In about an hour steam is 
generated and is conveyed from the head 
of the boiler through a flexible metal 
pipe to the cylinder of the steam engine, 
being thereafter used in the ordinary 
manner. : 

The immense advantage possessed by 
the solar motor over most other sources 
of power is that it requires no fuel, 
which in arid regions is a scarce and ex- 
pensive commodity. The value of such 
an invention to the inhabitants of re- 
gions which need only water to render 
them fertile is almost incalculable. Be- 
low the surface of the earth in many of 
the arid regions are vast reservoirs of 
water which has percolated through the 
porous soil or has been derived from 
melting snows. Some of the water bursts 


out in springs or artesian wells, but great 
subterranean lakes and streams exist 
which have hitherto been utterly useless 
to man. The solar motor provides a 
means whereby they can be raised to the 
surface and employed in the service of 
the human race. 

Though the solar motor at Pasadena 
develops only ten horse-power, it is al- 
ready clear that plants able to develop 
one hundred horse-power are practicable. 
Many improvements are likely to be 
made in the present machine, especially 
in the direction of lessening its weight 
and cost, thus bringing it within the 
reach of people of moderate means. But 
the Pasadena motor shows that the scien- 
tific principle of generating heat by the 
concentration of the sun’s rays, which 
has long been known but never before 
successfully applied on a considerable 
scale, has been brought within the do- 
main of what may be termed practical 
science. The sun has been harnessed and 
a fraction of his stupendous power, which 
has hitherto run absolutely to waste, 
may now be employed in man’s service 
and made to do his bidding. ‘ 














NEW midwinter gala day has been 
added to California’s list of fes- 
tivals. Her citrus fairs, rose tour- 

naments and blossom fetes begin to trail 
their bloom and waft their fragrance 
over the state about the time the first 
snows are hushing the eastern world to 
sleep. From the early ripening of or- 
anges in November to the bursting of the 
pink-tinted almond bloom of February 
and March there’s a triumphal proces- 
sion of Californian festal days whose 
places in the calendar are marked with a 
red letter. 

The new gala day will be known as 
Arbor day, and its place on Nature’s cal- 
endar will be marked by the planting of 
a tree. Indeed, its birthday was recorded 
by the planting of 1042 trees. 

It comes midway in the season of fetes, 
its first observance having been on the 
16th of January of this year, 1903, and 
midway is its place geographically, also, 
for it first saw the light in Stockton, the 
gateway city of central California. 

The pioneers showed their apprecia- 
tion of the value of trees for shade in a 
semi-tropical climate by planting gen- 


Telling of a Significant Happening, Well Worth 
Recording, at Stockton, California 


erously, and so it came that Stockton is 
well provided with shaded streets and 
avenues, bordered for the most part. with 
handsome, thrifty elms of the numerous 
varieties. 

But long before the pioneers, Nature, 
one day in sportive mood, scattered a 
lavish handful of acorns through the 
great sun-kissed valley of California. 
From that titanic planting sprung giant 
oaks that dot the ranchos of the plains, 
that stride close to town dooryards and 
even lift their protecting boughs over the 
gables of our homes. 

The wanton and ever-increasing de- 
struction of many of these trees that took 
so long to grow attracted the attention of 
tree lovers, who, now and then through a 
period of years, voiced a protest in the 
local papers with an earnest plea that 
not only should the trees then growing 
be protected, but that more should be 
planted on our residence streets, in pub- 
lic squares, in school yards and along the 
highways. 

From this sentiment and for this pur- 
pose an arbor club was formed. It grew 
in a week’s time from the three persons 
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who attended the first meeting called, to 
a membership of nearly six hundred. At 
the time of its first tree planting, eight 
months later, it numbered about seven 
hundred enthusiastic men, women and 
children and nearly every one of these, 
together with several thousand friends, 
turned out with pick and shovel on Ar- 
bor day. 

The public schools and all business 
houses were closed, the thought and effort 
of the community being given to the 
midwinter, open-air holiday. Every pri- 
vate carriage, surrey, buggy or other ve- 
hicle, together with the local delivery 
wagons, was pressed into service to con- 
vey the planters or carry trees, stakes and 
digging tools to the places of the plant- 
ing which, for this first Arbor day, lay 
along the Mariposa, the Sacramento and 
the Cherokee Lane roads leading from 
Stockton. Those who did not participate 
in the planting, drove or rode about on 
bicycles or walked to see what the others 
were doing and to “josh” or to cheer the 
efforts of ‘friends; so that the highways 
with their many equipages rushing 
hither and thither with merry occupants 
gave indisputable evidence of a festal 
day. A brass band was in attendance to 
accelerate the movements of the diggers, 
who, in many cases, were soft of hand 
and unused to swinging anything 
heavier than a ping-pong bat or a tennis 
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racquet. A well stocked commissary de- 
partment furnished drinks of the “soft” 
variety without money and _ without 
price, alike to the toilers who dug holes 
or drove stakes and to the “Weary Wil- 
lies” who stood about and told them how 
to do it. 

The local lodge of Elks added to the 
merriment by garbing themselves in 
more or less faithful imitation of the 
gold seekers who in the early days started 
out with pick and shovel to win for- 
tune—not forgetting the traditional pa- 
tient donkey with the “grub stake.” The 
actual digging of holes for the trees gave 
the merry men some idea of the strenu- 
ousness of a miner’s life. 

Each road had a captain and lieuten- 
ants to direct the tree planting. Loca- 
tions for trees from forty to fifty feet 
apart had been marked off and numbered 
in advance, and each planter, after he 
registered in the captain’s book, was given 
a tree and assigned the place where he 
might plant it. Organizations and clubs 
such as the Elks, Foresters, Woodmen, 
Native Sons and Native Daughters, the 
Philomathean (Woman’s) Club, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and the 
body of school children registered in ad- 
vance and selected the road beside which 
they desired to plant. Many of these, 
particularly the women’s organizations, 
sent men ahead to dig the holes, but the 
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Planting American elms 


actual planting was done by the per- 
sons to whom it was assigned and many 
of the women did their own staking 
also. 

In a row of French elms which are 
expected to grow tall and stately from 
their six feet of infancy along either side 
of the Mariposa road, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution attested their 
revolutionary stock by planting Ameri- 
can elms. Along the Cherokee Lane the 
semi-tropical foliage of the eucalyptus 
viminalis will wave throughout the year, 
while on the Sacramento road the fruit 
of the brown fig will grow, gratis, for 
small birds and boys and knights of the 
road who may wander that way. This 
species of fig is‘esteemed more for its 
luxuriant foliage, however, than for its 
fruit. 

Protection from predatory animals 
was given the young trees by driving 
three heavy stakes, with light cross 
cleats, into the ground forming a trian- 
gular box. Provision has also been made, 
through a reserve fund of three hundred 
dollars, for watering the trees. 

The rapid growth of the Arbor Club, 
which is the parent of Arbor day, is a 
bit of interesting history. Public senti- 
ment, cultivated through years of press 
agitation, was ready for the seed of ac- 
tivity and when that seed was sown re- 
sults came, as if by magic. One enter- 
prising citizen quietly sent out written 
requests to seven other persons who he 
thought might be interested in tree cul- 
ture, asking them to meet with him on 
a certain evening to talk over the sub- 
ject. Of the seven only three responded, 
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but these three appointed another meet- 
ing. At the meeting six were present and 
agreed upon a plan for action. Then a 
public meeting was called, the plan was 
submitted and approved. A nominating 
committee was appointed and at the next 
meeting by-laws were adopted, officers 
elected, and the canvass for membership 
commenced. This last was made easy 
by the small initiation fee requirement 
of only twenty-five cents for adults and 
ten cents for children, with no further 
dues; and so it was that a membership 
of nearly six hundred was rolled up in 
a week. Later the organization was duly 
incorporated. 

January was selected as the best month 
for transplanting trees in central Calli- 
fornia and plans for Arbor day were 
made. State University experts aided 
by advising as to the conditions of soil. 
Trees were selected through expert :ad- 
vice with relation to their probable 
growth in such conditions. A hustling 
committee was appointed to secure sub- 
scriptions from the public to pay for the 
trees and defray expense of staking. 
About $1300 was so secured. Letters 
were sent the various lodges, societies, 
clubs and unions in the city inviting 
them to co-operate in the good work. In 
nearly every case they sent a delegation 
to represent them on Arbor day and in 
each such case contributed generously to 
the general fund. The co-operation of 
-the County Supervisors was obtained, the 
county showing its interest and goodwill 
by agreeing to pay one dollar for every 
tree that shall be alive at the end of four 
years, which is equal to the first cost of 
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the tree plus the material for staking— 
the labor for planting and staking being 
contributed. 

Every detail of the work was laid out 
in advance by an able and enthusiastic 
executive committee and so, through 
hearty co-operation in an unselfish and 
lofty sentiment, Stockton made history 
by planting ten miles of shade and orna- 
mental trees eight months after that first 
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meeting of the Arbor Club was called. 
The day, January 16th, will henceforth 
be known as Arbor day, and it is con- 
fidently expected that annually through 
the years of the future Stockton’s cit- 
izens will sally forth to extend the work 
so auspiciously begun until every high- 
way and byway shall be made beautiful 
to the eye as well as comfortable to the 
traveler whether man or beast. 


The “Divine Fastidiousness’” 


BY GELETT BURGESS 


Copyright, 1903, by Gelett Burgess, in the United States and Great Britain 


E learn the art of loving as we 
do all other arts, by experi- 
ence. QOne must be a genius to 

do it well at first sight. Poets have con- 
spired to throw a glamour over the in- 
itial essay, however, and we are used to 
thinking of it with romantic enthusiasm. 
We are told, for instance, that we know 
nothing worth while save what we 
learned during the brief hour of youth- 
ful love. 

The first grand passion has, of course, 
a freshness and beauty that we cannot 
deny. It is abandoned, reckless, thought- 
less; and yet, if the truth be told, it is 
very easily contented. It embodies its 
ideals in the form that comes nearest to 
hand. It is the victim of propinquity. 
We remember our puppy-loves with a 
tear, perhaps, but nevertheless with a 
smile, too, for the lost illusion. It served, 
while it lasted, as an escape valve for our 
mounting emotions, but it did not much 
matter upon whom its force was spent. 
It was pretty, but was it art? 

Most persons have loved at least thrice. 
We must leave out of the question the 
victims of ordinary domestic bliss, and 
those who are content to let well enough 
alone, concerning ourselves with those 
who are not married, or who have 
married late, for these are the true art- 
ists. The initiation admits one to a 
world of faery; we enter through that 
simple first love, and are surprised to 
find what mysteries lie beyond. Enlight- 





ened, we take another degree in wonder, 
and at last, knowing now what may be, 
but realizing the rarity of the impossible, 
we calmly but rather hopelessly await 
the ineffable. In first love we learn 
power, in second, perhaps, we learn skill. 
And in the last we combine both with a 
divine fastidiousness to make life mar- 
velous. — 

Why should we expect to learn the 
whole creed of love from a single lesson, 
or from a single master? It is not often 
that we find one person who makes the 
triple appeal of mental, moral and physi- 
cal attraction. We may love a bright 
but homely woman, but, sweet as that 
may be, it is certainly not the poetic 
ideal of love, for the ideal woman is beau- 
tiful. So we may surrender to the 
charms of one who is clever and unscru- 
pulous, or even to a beautiful and stupid 
girl. Each one teaches something of 
the divine mystery, but what poet would 
call either experience perfect? Like a 
poem, love should, to become a classic, 
embody a noble meaning intelligently ex- 
pressed in beautiful form. 

But, even when these three attributes 
are blended, when the man and the 
woman are perfectly mated, when Daph- 
nis meets Chloe, there is a finesse, a 
knowledge of the game, an artistic train- 
ing that is necessary to make of a pas- 
sion a poem. It is not so easy to make 
love well, as most persons think! 
Women usually understand this bet- 
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ter than men. They have given the sub- 
ject more profound thought, for it is 
said to be their whole existence. They 
are, in short, oftener of the artistic tem- 
perament and can “see color,” can appre- 
ciate nuances, can criticize technique. 
No matter how much they may love, they 
are still more in love with loving. They 
are always able to see, if not to admit, 
just where their lovers fall short in their 
business. Women know every move; they 
resent false strokes, slight discords and 
blunders. They cannot forgive mortifi- 
cation. There is a stage of the game be- 
tween wooing and winning that most 
women would have indefinitely pro- 
longed. The finer of them are idealists 
and abhor definiteness. They live for the 
glory of the relation and not for its im- 
mediate advantage or concrete enjoy- 
ment. They live in tomorrow and not 
today—and often in a tomorrow that 
they hope will never come. 

All this a man succeeds in learning, 
after a while, and, if he is worthy, he 
grows adept in the art of wringing from 
the moment all that it holds, instead of 
plunging on to reach a definite end. Not 
to miss any one of the subtle, transient 
moods of feeling—that is the reward of 
love at thirty-five. For most men must 
have a marvel, patent and notorious. 
They think that the black art of the In- 
dian fakir, who makes a grain of wheat 
grow to full maturity in a few minutes, 
is more wonderful than the slower de- 
velopment of the same seed in the warm 
bosom of mother earth, with its slow and 
gradual evolution of sprout and stalk, 
leaf, bud and blossom. 

This difference of desire is the cause 
of much of the misunderstanding be- 
tween lovers, but occasionally a man un- 
derstands the woman’s belief that every 
stage on the way is wonderfully interest- 
ing, and sometimes a woman under- 
stands the man’s belief that that progress 
in affection is not a limited journey 
toward a finite end, but that, no matter 
how fast one goes, the goal is infinitely 
distant. 

Growing older, we demand more; 
more strength and zuore delicacy of ex- 
pression. Love, like music, has its over- 
tones, its chords and harmonies. It is 
not unaccompanied melody, as we 
thought in our youthful days when we 
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were content to whistle upon an oaten 
reed in the green fields of innocence, 
when a braid of hair and a saucy look 
sufficed us. Now we need the interweav- 
ing of themes; we feel the appeal of dif- 
fering manifestations of sexual attrac- 
tion. But these subtleties of feeling do 
not efface the primary impulse, any more 
than an accompaniment effaces the sin- 
ger’s air. They are but the psychological 
reflexes and echoes. If our heart is sat- 
isfied, should our joy be the less because 
our brains also take their share of pleas- 
ure? 

It is not till late that these refinements 
of possibility are understood. One per- 
son shows us one side and another a dif- 
ferent illumination, and she who is 
falsest may know the best what love 
should be. So, bit by bit, one’s ideal is 
built up, and she who teaches us how to 
love is as great as she who loves us. And 
then, if some one steps forth from the 
shadow to embody that ideal, her claim 
is announced, not by wonderful coinci- 
dences of opinion or taste, but by trifles, 
light as air, by which all else is inter- 
preted. 

It does not mean half so much, then, 
that we both appreciate Brahms or Wag- 
ner, that we hold the same social preju- 
dices or have the same polite code, as 
that, on that first evening I met you, you 
reached out your hand for an unmen- 
tioned book at the precise instant of time 
when I was about to hand it to you— 
that you never take sugar in your coffee 
—that you, too, have always loved and 
understood that line in Stevenson’s 
fable: “And in my thought one thing 
is as good as another, in this world, and 
a shoe of a horse will do!” 

For love is but the ultimate refinement 
of sentiment. It is romance, freed from 
the obvious methods of romance. It is 
an infinity so great that even the most 
divine of human moods and situations 
fail to express it perfectly. And so it is 
that we do not need dramatic situations 
or tense moods of feeling—neither moon- 
light in Italy nor double suicides—to 
embody its ideals. It is so great that 
mere trifles will serve as well. A glance 
may be as full of meaning as the most 
fervid caress. No detail is too trifling 
to symbolize its magic mysteries. A shoe 
of a horse will do! 
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SNAKE AND TARANTULA IN BATTLE 


ATHERING curious insects by the 
thousand, putting them through a 
process of taxidermy and mer- 

chandising them for the edification of 
curiosity seekers, is one of the most 
unique developments of life in the far 
west. 

The headquarters of this remarkable 
industry is located in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, and from an unpretentious and en- 
tirely experimental beginning several 
years ago, the business has expanded 
into immense proportions, over ten thou- 
sand bugs, insects and snakes are dis- 
posed of each year, yet the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

From early spring till late fall this 
strange craft is in the height of activity, 
and a whole year’s accumulation of re- 
pellant nature creatures are harvested, 
the crop being dried and stored quite as 
seriously and carefully as fruit and grain 
are prepared for market. The stock in 
trade consists of centipedes, scorpions, 
tarantulas, tarantula hawks, trap-door 
spiders, horned toads and rattlesnakes, 
the skin of the latter being used for belts, 
purses and various other things sup- 
posed to enhance the charm of the femi- 
nine toilet. 

The work of collecting these formid- 
able bugs is usually turned over to the 


small boys of southern California, who 
enter into the spirit of the chase with 
great enthusiasm, for it means a jaunt in 
the vine-tangled, rock-piled bed of the ar- 
royo seco, where centipedes and scorpions 
hide in damp shadows, a pilgrimage over 
foothills, through luxuriant meadows, or 
into canyon depths where rattlesnakes 
bask on the sun-warmed boulders, or a 
tramp across the wild flower fields where 
horned toads play hide and seek among 
the blossoms. Late in summer these 


youngsters animate the sun-scorched 
adobe areas where tarantulas wade 


through the hot black dust, and taran- 
tula hawks skim through the air in 
search of prey. Besides the actual pleas- 
ures of an expedition, the financial pro- 
ceeds are considerable, for an active boy 
can easily catch from fifty to one hun- 
dred bugs a day. The lads get five cents 
each for centipedes, and about two cents 
ach for tarantulas, horned toads, scor- 
pions and taraniula hawks. The trap- 
door spiders bring considerably more, 
while rattlesnakes are worth from fifty 
cents to one dollar and a half, according 
to the size and quality of the skin. 
There are certain seasons for gather- 
ing bugs as well as for harvesting fruit, 
and in March, April and May the centi- 
pede crop is reaped. The young hunter’s 
artillery consists of a pair of home-made 
wooden pinchers about eighteen inches 
in length, and a five-gallon oil can with 
the top thrown half open. Centipedes in 
captivity have a mortal antipathy for one 
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Photograph from life by A. W. Peters, Fresno, Cal. 
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A tramp across the wild flower fields where 
horned toads play hide and seek 


another, killing and eating their own 
kind with the most unscrupulous aban- 
donment. To avoid complete destruction 
of the catch, the boys line the bottoms of 
their cans with scraps of paper, and into 
this rustling heap the worms are placed, 
the paper forming barricades that effec- 
tually separate the enemies. 

The search for centipedes is carried on 
systematically, and the rock clothing of 
Mother Earth is tossed about and di- 
sheveled with a most deliberate uncon- 
cern. No stone or boulder is passed with- 
out being rolled over, unless it is too big 
and obstinate for the youngsters to man- 
age. Sometimes three or four small boys 
will pull and tug at an immense rock, 
while another stands in readiness to nab 
the astonished centipede with his pinch- 
ers. Uniting their efforts they make the 
adamant boulder fairly stand on its 
haunches. Underneath, on the damp, 
cool earth, the youthful hunters find 
myriads of creeping, crawling things, 
and it is in such places that the largest 
centipedes are found. 

For the naturalist, a trip of this kind 
is filled with instructive incidents. Al- 
most every stone forms the roof over 
some subterranean insect home, and there 
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is a wonderful fascination in peeking un- 
der to see what secrets of bug life may be 
revealed. Lizards of many species hide 
away in the darkness. Toads lie snug 
and warm, and one wonders how they 
got there and how they avoided being 
crushed, for the heavy rocks seem to lie 
flat upon them. There are worms, bugs, 
spiders, ants, scorpions and millipedes, 
all sleepy and stupid when their stone 
coverlets are rolled away. Later on, in 
summer, when the sun burns hot, all 
these nature creatures animate the land- 
scape, but the American youngster’s 
method of awakening them from their 
lethargy meets with their disapproval, 
and when disturbed they wriggle or twist 
or crawl or scamper into holes or into 
the shadow of the brush. 

Many years ago, before cultivation had 
disturbed the fields, the people of the 
southwest were tormented with these un- 
canny pests. The plowman found one 
beneath every clod of earth, and many a 
housewife found it necessary to place the 
bed legs in pans of water, in order to 
avoid the offensive bed fellows. But be- 
fore the pressing civilization the myria- 
podas fled to the wilds, and with the 
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present process of extermination they 
seem doomed to extinction. 

California centipedes are from six to 
eight inches in length, and average forty- 
two legs and twenty-one segments. Each 
leg is terminated by a formidable brown 
thorn, and if the worm is angered he 
simultaneously thrusts every thorn into 
the flesh of his victim, causing excruciat- 
ing pain. The effect is that of having a 
red-hot needle drawn over the skin, and 
the crimson markings caused by the poi- 
sonous feet do not dim in hue for many 
months. The weapons that do the most 
mischief, however, are formed from the 
second pair of feet, which are modified 
into a pair of powerful claws, terminated 
by a sharp, strong hook in each side, 
which are perforated and traversed by a 
little channel leading from the poison 
gland. These claws come together under 
the flesh with a hold so tenacious that 
the centipede sometimes has to be torn 
to pieces before he will loosen his grip. 

The boys have to be constantly on the 
alert, for on hot days the worms glide 
about like flashes of golden light, and if 
the pinchers loosen their hold for an in- 
stant the vicious creatures dart up the 
sticks and under their tormenter’s shirt 
sleeve, where, like fingers running over 
the keys of some strange instrument 
each touch of their myriad legs produces 
various and vibrant howls of terror from 
the agonized youth. 

When the boys arrive at the shop in 
Pasadena, after a prosperous hunt, their 
cans brimming with the wriggling 
harvest, the worms are removed and im- 
mersed in chloroform, some other liquid 
being added to keep them from turning 
black. The centipede’s astonishment and 
indignation upon being tossed into this 
ill-smelling bath is impressively demon- 
strated. With a final flourish, in which 
all forty-two legs reach out pleadingly 
toward an unsympathetic world, he gives 
a despairing shudder and succumbs. 

Horned toads are absolutely harmless, 
and boys without a basket or can will 
stow them away in the front of their 
blouses, or stick them into their pockets 
like so many marbles. Though the cap- 
tives scratch about excitedly, the young 
hunters, all unmindful, whistle joyously 
and proceed with their work. Early in 
spring, nest after nest of tiny horned 
toads may be found in sandy soil among 
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the budding wild flowers. Sometimes 
twelve little fellows are huddled together 
on the warm earth, and though their 
many horned bodies exactly match the 
color of the soil, the united twinkling of 
their eyes reveal their location and at- 
tract the saunterer. But like human 
babies they are timid with strangers, and 
after an instant’s flurry of motion, all 
disappear under the surface, leaving in 
their wake a disc of quivering sand. 
Though horned toads are repulsive and 
ferocious looking to the uninitiated, 
those who understand them prize the 
creatures as pets, for they are amiable 
and readily learn to take flies and in- 
sects from the hand. 

The trap-door spiders, though exceed- 
ingly poisonous, are undoubtedly the 
most clever and intelligent of the an- 
thropods. Large numbers of these in- 
teresting specimens are gathered every 
year and mounted on cards along with 
their silk-lined homes. These spider 
abodes are marvelous establishments, the 
construction of which would puzzle a 
human architect. They average six or 
eight inches in depth, are circular in 
form and about one inch in diameter. 
They are lined and padded with white 
silken web, and are secured from intru- 
sion by a snug-fitting door, which, when 
danger threatens, is hurriedly pulled shut 
and held fast by the muscular arms of 
the spider. 

It requires some lively skirmishing on 
the part of the young hunters to avoid 
the vindictive thrusts of rattlesnakes, 
the most dangerous game of all. A 
quick blow on the head is usually ef- 
fectual in ending their animation, great 
care always being exercised to avoid 
bruising the skin and depreciating its 
marketable value. 

During the tarantula season, includ- 
ing the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, small boys in cotton shirts and 
jumpers dot the foothills and dry fields 
like punctuation marks, all intent upon 
capturing these dangerous bugs. The 
intrepid youth has fitted himself out 
with tin cans and glass jars with covers, 
a pail of water and a pair of pinchers. 
Some of the boys are more elaborately 
equipped for the business, being sup- 
plied with long steel pinchers and a box 
especially made for storing spiders, with 
small partitions and tightly fitting cover. 
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Tarantulas live almost exclusively in 
uncultivated adobe areas, where the soil 


\ is black, corresponding in Color to their 


}dusky hue, and they can prowl about 
with less fear of being discovered by 
their enemies. The great sun looks down 
yand smiles on the promenading spiders, 


ites 


ais 


» while the surface of the dry earth holds 


in its pores no puddles in which they 
may unexpectedly douse their hairy legs, 
for they have an intense aversion to 
water, and to get all ten legs wet at once 
would indeed be a calamity. 

The location of a tarantula’s home is 
always indicated by a white, silken web 
that outlines the rim of the hole, and if 
for any reason the spider moves into new 
quarters he invariably removes the web 
trom the doorway of the old home when 
he departs. If the boys do not discover 
their prey running at large, they look 
jabout for the spider establishments. 
When they find them they pour in a 


tah chore 


> quantity of cold water, giving Mr. and 


) Mrs. spider an impromptu bath that 

quite upsets the equilibrium of their do- 

mestic affairs and they rush above ground 

/ to discover the cause of the disturbance. 

| Here their reception is unpropitious, for 
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When these gruesome anthropods have passed through 
the process of taxidermy, they are pinned on boards to dry 
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they are immediately grabbed by the 
pinchers and placed in prison, there to 
await their doom. Like the centipedes, 
they fight in captivity and must be kept 
apart. 

These tarantulas are of the species 
Mygale avicularia, and in size are im- 
mense, sometimes covering a space as 
large as a man’s hand. They are for- 
midable and courageous fighters, capable 
of overcoming enemies several times 
their size. There is one enemy, however, 
of which they stand in mortal terror, 
and that is the pompilide, more com- 
monly known as the tarantula hawk. It 
is a huge wasp, two inches long, with 
bright blue body and golden wings. 
When it darts from boulder to leaf it is 
a brilliant speck of life, glittering, irides- 
cent and translucent as a sunbeam. It 
keeps up an incessant buzzing caused by 
the vibration of its wings, and is a gay 
tormenter, darting close, then taking an 
upward flight and seeming to laugh at 
the spider’s discomfiture. At last, tiring 
of the play, she strikes the fatal blow, 
then retires to a near-by boulder to 
watch developments. The poison par- 
alyzes but does not kill the spider, and 
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when he is still, the wasp drags him to 
some subterranean burrow and deposits 
an egg on his back. Then covering her 
victim with a layer of dirt, she gives a 
buzz of satisfaction and leaves the em- 
bryo to develop. The prospective wasp 
makes its first appearance in the world 
as a grub, and until it undergoes a trans- 
formation and becomes large enough to 
battle with life, it feeds on the carcass of 
the spider on which it was hatched. The 
mother wasp never deposits but one egg 
at a time, and so in order to propagate 
and raise her numerous progeny she 
must necessarily reap a big harvest of 
tarantulas. 

, The taxidermist kills the spiders by 
emptying them into a tub of gasoline 
and turpentine. Chloroform is some- 
times used, but is objectionable because 
it loosens the fuzz of the spider, which 
if dropped on the hands often causes an 
irritation of the skin. Long pinchers 
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are invariably used to handle the bugs, 
and under no conditions are they 
touched with the hands. 

When these gruesome anthropods have 
passed through the process of taxidermy, 
they are pinned on boards and placed in 
the sun to dry, just like so many trays 
of raisins. When they are sufficiently 
cured they are mounted on cards, or ar- 
ranged under glass paper weights, those 
on cards ranging in price from twenty- 
five to fifty cents, according to the size 
and quality of the specimen, while the 
paper weights retail at seventy-five cents 
each. 

Besides wholesaling immense numbers 
to outside firms, the Pasadena dealers 
find active customers in the winter tour- 
ists, who invariably purchase a formid- 
able collection of semi-tropical bugs and 
insects which they carry away for the in- 
struction and enlightenment of their 
eastern friends. 
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UCSON has a historic past. It was 

many years ago, the books and 

church records say as early as 
1649, that the Spanish missionaries first 
made their way up the Santa Cruz val- 
ley, established the San Xavier mission 
and a military post at Tucson for its 
protection. The town thus founded was 
named for the springs in the valley, 
which the Indians called Tucson. A 
typical adobe town grew up where the 
post had been located, peopled by adven- 
turesome Mexicans from Sonora. The 
Spanish occupation was followed at in- 
tervals by bloody wars with the hostile 
Indians, who came down from the north, 
while the missionaries civilized the 
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Being a Sketch of the Historic Past and the Present 
Progress of the Thriving Arizona City 


peaceful Papagoes, who were dwelling in 
the Santa Cruz valley. 

And so it was that Tucson slumbered 
underneath the sunshine of Arizona for 
over a hundred and fifty years, never 
dreaming of her possibilities or of the 
future in store. It was_ included 
within the limits of that territory which 
became a part of the United States by 
reason of the Gadsen purchase, and up 
to that time there had been little change 
in the old Mexican pueblo from the days 
when it was first founded by the Spanish 
missionaries. 

The American occupation brought a 
change, but as Tucson was three days by 
stage from any important point, east or 














THE CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY BUILDING AT TUCSON, BRECTED AT A COST OF $25,000 
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the most typical vaquero that ever rode the Ari 


On the same block 


TUCSON 


west, she was not destined to become any 
vreat trading center until the advent of 
the railroad. The government estab- 
lished a military post here in the 
carly days and one at Fort Lowell, not 
far from the town, and Tucson became 
the headquarters of the forces detailed 
to put down the savage Apaches. 

The Indians were finally conquered, 
the soldiers marched away, the railroad 
came and Tucson took on a new aspect 
and new activity. The clatter of arms 
vave way to the clatter of industry and 
so the city grew and grew until one 
morning she awoke to find herself the 
metropolis of Arizona and one of the 
leading cities of the southwest. The pic- 
turesque adobes, built by the first set- 
‘lers, are fast disappearing and the mili- 
tary barracks, that were the center of the 
town in the early days, have been pushed 
into the background by the onward 
march of progress. ‘Today Tucson is a 
inodern city in every sense of the word, 
though still possessing some of the most 
picturesque features of her picturesque 
past. On the same block of her main 
street may be seen today the Indian men 
and women peddling their wares, the 
Mexican caballero, the most typical va- 
quero that ever rode the Arizona range, 
and the American in his automobile. 

The wonderful growth of Tucson can 
be attributed to several causes. It is the 
center of a rich mining section, it has 
become a center for the great grazing 
industry in southern Arizona, it has been 
made the headquarters for one of the 
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principal divisions of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, and finally, it possesses one 
of the finest winter climates in the world. 
So it will be seen that Tucson is not de- 
pendent on any one industry, but its 
growth has been natural and commen- 
surate with the growth of the industries 
which support it. The city had enjoyed 
no boom. Its advance in the past several 
years has been gradual. There has been 
no great influx of foreign capital and the 
majority of the most successful business 
men and property holders are old resi- 
dents who came before or about the time 
the railroad was built and established 
themselves on a small scale, their busi- 
ness growing as the city grew. 

The population today, based on the 
number of children in _ attendance 
at the public schools, is estimated at 
twelve thousand. About one-third of the 
population is of Mexican descent, while 
the American population is very cosmo- 
politan, being made up of people from 
every state in the Union. They are an 
industrious, enterprising people, who 
have cast their lot in a new country and 
are turning all of their energy toward de- 
veloping a flourishing commonwealth. 
The Mexican population, too, is an en- 
terprising element in the community, en- 
gaging with success in many industries. 

Tucson possesses a varied scale of in- 
dustries such as would be found in many 
larger cities. The deposits in her two 
national banks will exceed a million and 
a quarter of dollars; a trust company 
has just been organized by some of the 
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The wide, well-kept streets are adorned by handsome residences 
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In the Santa Cruz valley, * * 


orchards are being planted with the 


view of carrying on that industry on a practical scale 


most prominent citizens; three building 
and loan associations are doing business ; 
two daily papers are published, morning 
and evening; the city is lighted by a 
modern electric lighting and water gas 
plant. Besides the Southern Pacific 
shops, which employ over three hundred 
men, there is a large foundry and ma- 
chine shop. Within the city is operated 
a planing mill and two ice plants, while 
the erection of a customs smelter just 


outside the city limits is contemplated. 
The city has a new theater where are pre- 
sented some of the best productions on 
the stage, the companies stopping en 


route to California. There are twelve 
hotels, one of which, the Santa Rita, 
which is just being completed at a cost 
of $100,000, is one of the finest struc- 
tures of its kind in the southwest. It is 
built in the Spanish mission style and is 
the most unique structure in the city. 
The University of Arizona, the head 
of the educational system in the terri- 
tory, is located at Tucson. The campus 
of this institution is just east of town 
on high open ground overlooking the 
city and the plain with the mountain 
ranges beyond. The university has half 
a dozen buildings, including a manual 
training school and an ore reducing 
plant, while a new library building and 
a gymnasium donated by a friend of the 
institution are in course of construction. 
The attendance in all departments will 
average three hundred students and the 
number is increasing every year. The 
faculty of twenty-five members is com- 
posed of professors from leading educa- 


tional institutions in the country, the 
names of some of whom are well known 
among men of science and letters. The 
mining course is an especially excellent 
one and the credits of the university in 
all departments are accepted by the best 
institutions of learning in the United 
States. The equipment is very complete 
for an institution of the age and size of 
the university and is being added to 
gradually as the institution grows in 
usefulness. 

The standard of Tucson’s public 
schools is high. Three new schoolhouses 
of modern design were erected only a lit- 
tle over a year ago, but these have been 
unable to meet the needs, and the school 
trustees are contemplating the erection 
of two more new school buildings. There 
are twenty-five hundred children in the 
district. Besides the public schools, the 
Presbyterian Church maintains an In- 
dian training school and the Catholic 
Church, parochial schools and an acad- 
emy. 

Social life in Tucson is on a plane 
with that of cities of larger size, east and 
west. Thirty-five societies have chapters 
or lodges in the city. The Elks, the Odd 
Fellows and the A. O. U. W. have hand- 
some buildings with halls fitted up for 
these lodges. The Owls’ is a handsome 
clubhouse owned by three prominent 
business men. Tucson offers advantages 
to those with literary tastes. A number 
of people prominent in the literary world 
spend at least part of the winter season 
here. The Carnegie Free Library 
building was donated by Andrew Car- 
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THE OWLS’ CLUBHOUSE 
Social life is on a phane with that of. cities of larger size 


negie and erected at a cost of $25,000. Arizona Historical Society. There are 
It contains a large number of well-se- also several large private libraries. 

lected books as does also the University The various religious denominations 
of Arizona library and the library of the are well represented. The Methodists, 














Many new and handsome homes are being erected 
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New schoolhouses of modern design 


i piscopalians, Baptists, Congregational- 
irts and Presbyterians all have churches, 
while the Catholic Cathedral is the larg- 
est in Arizona. 

The visitor, who comes to Tucson for 
the benefit which he will derive from her 
natchless climate, can, if he chooses, 


erected only a little over a year ago 


take a number of delightful excursions 
to interesting places not far from Tuc- 
son. Chief among these is the San 
Xavier mission, nine miles south of Tuc- 
son, which is one of the oldest and most 
unique churches in the United States. 
The Catalina mountains north of Tucson 
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CLUBHOUSE OF THE ELKS AT TUCSON 


are a beautiful range, the second highest 
in Arizona, the altitude of Mount Lem- 
mon being 10,110 feet. These moun- 
tains are covered with lofty pines while 
the sparkling brooks in the canyons flow 


the year around. They abound in game 
and make a delightful resort in summer, 
being snow-bound in the highest parts 


in winter. They are reached by the Sa- 
bino canyon trail, fourteen miles from 


Tucson. A company is now being or- 
ganized to build a summer resort in these 
mountains which, when completed, will 
be the mecca of pleasure seekers from 
all of southern Arizona. Old Fort 
Lowell, now dismantled, but a historic 
and interesting place, is seven miles 
from Tucson and frequently used as a 
picnic ground. The city is surrounded 
by ranches, where the visitor from east 
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or west may see and enjoy all of the 
novel features of ranch life. 

The land around Tucson is very fer- 
tile, and in the Santa Cruz valley, where 
water can be had, farming is carried on 
to quite an extent, and some very suc- 
cessful experiments in fruit raising have 
been made, so that now orchards are 
being planted with the view of carrying 
on that industry on a practical scale. 
With water storage further up the Santa 
Cruz river, the possibilities for reclaim- 
ing lands for farming purposes are mar- 
velous. 

‘Tucson has a progressive city govern- 
ment which has done much for the city 
in the past few years. A complete sewer 
system has been installed at great ex- 
pense, so that at present the sanitary con- 
ditions are almost perfect. The dry air, 
which is so beneficial to those afflicted 
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with lung and throat troubles, is a nat- 
ural disinfectant. An abundance of pure 
water is furnished the year around by a 
modern water plant owned and operated 
by the city. The water comes down from 
the mountains and is secured from deep 
wells sunk at their base. The city water 
supply is ample for irrigating as well as 
drinking purposes. 

The city government has been pursu- 
ing a progressive policy with respect to 
improvements. The narrow streets of 
the old Mexican town have been straight- 
ened and widened out into broad thor- 
oughfares and, in some cases, whole 
blocks have been removed where they were 
standing in the way of needed improve- 
ments. Several pretty parks have been 
opened, in addition to the plazas of the 
old town which have been kept up and 
beautified. New streets are continually 
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THE CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK BUILDING OF TUCSON 
Deposits in her two national banks exceed a million and a quarter of dollars 
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being opened up and improved. Street 
cars reach the outlying sections and the 
University of Arizona campus, while a 
complete local and long-distance tele- 
phone service is in operation. In short, 
Tucson possesses all of the conveniences 
found in a city of its size anywhere. 
Tucson is on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific, having two passenger 
trains a day each way, and the Rock 
Island daily limited train every day, east 
and west. The city is a depot for sup- 
plies for the smaller places along this 
line from Deming, New Mexico, to 
Yuma, Arizona, as well as for surround- 
ing ranches and towns reached by stage 
line. It is also the terminus of a branch 
of the Southern Pacific running to No- 
gales, where it connects with the Sonora 
Railroad. There is a passenger train 
over this line every day making Tucson 
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the walls of which are the surround- 
ing mountain ranges, which vary from 
three to thirty miles distant. Be- 
cause of the dry air, one can see great 
distances. The lights and shadows play- 
ing on the far-off mountains morning 
and evening make a beautiful sight. In 
the winter the snow covering the highest 
peaks presents a beautiful aspect. The 
moon shines bright as day in the clear 
and dry air of the night. 

Besides a complete hospital and sani- 
tarium conducted by Sisters of Charity, 
Tucson has a sanitarium for tuberculo- 
sis patients, conducted on the cottage 
plan. These, with the wonderful cura- 
tive properties of the climate, make it an 
ideal resort for those afflicted with that 
trouble. 

There is probably no other part of the 
country better adapted for pastoral pur- 
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the real Arizona gateway to Sonora. The 
city has a large trade in southern Ari- 
zona and Sonora, reached by this branch 
line and the El Paso Southwestern Rail- 
road from Benson. 

But. with all its commercial and other 
advantages, Tucson is best known abroad 


for its climate. Of late years, its fame 
as a resort has spread far and wide, so 
that hundreds of visitors come to Tucson 
every year to reap the benefit from its 
matchless climate. The conditions and 
altitude are such as to make it an ideal 
spot from a climatological standpoint. 
The dry, clear air and the sunshine every 
day in the year makes the climate espe- 
cially beneficial to those afflicted with 
lung, throat and many other troubles. 
Hundreds of visitors find rest and cure 
here every year. The sunsets and 
the beauty of the surrounding moun- 
tains at evening surpass description. 
Tucson is in a natural amphitheater, 
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suits than the grazing lands of Pima 
county. A number of forage grasses 
grow to maturity in the rainy season, 
while in the spring the ranges are wat- 
ered by the melting snow on the moun- 
tain slopes. This year the range is a 
veritable flower garden. Some of the 
most beautiful wild flowers found any- 
where grow on the high mesa lands in 
Arizona. As the plains slope up toward 
the mountains the live oaks and other 
smaller trees are encountered, while far- 
ther up are found pines, hemlock and 
spruce. The agricultural possibilities of 
the country have only come to be realized 
within the past few years, and where land 
has been reclaimed by irrigation it has 
proved extremely rich and two crops a 
year can always be raised. As high as 
six crops of alfalfa are taken from one 
tract in some sections. 

With so many varied industries on 
which to depend for support, the future 
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The standard of Tucson’s public schools is high 


of Tucson is secure and she is bound to 
retain her supremacy as the metropolis 
of Arizona and one of the flourishing 
cities of the southwest. Her growth in 
ihe past few years has been a wonderful 
but healthy one. Those who once make 
Tucson their home rarely leave. There 
is a charm about the place, an attraction 
about the mountains and free air that is 
irresistible. The people are attached 
to their city. The visitor who may 


spend but a few weeks within her 
limits, goes back to his home telling of 
the many advantages of the place and 
the wonderful climate. In this way Tuc- 
son has become widely known and its 
population has been rapidly increasing 
by the addition of those coming from all 
parts of the United States to engage in 
various new enterprises. The rapid in- 
crease in population has brought about 
a rapid increase in real estate valuations. 
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THE CALIFORNIA BUSHTIT 


Here is the photograph of this little dwarf 


A Pair of April Fools 


BY ELIZABETH GRINNELL 


This is the fourth of a series of studies on the birds of California by Elizabeth Grinnell, of 
Pasadena, the author, in collaboration with Joseph Grinnell, of “Birds of Song and Story,” 


“Stories of Our Western Birds,” etc. 
author. 


The illustrations are from photographs from life by the 
The first of these articles, “A California Christmas Carol,” telling of the California 


thrasher, appeared in the December SUNSET; the second, beginning “The Story of Anna,” in 
January, and the third, continuing “The Story of Anna,” in the March number. 


ERE is the photograph of the lit- 

H tle dwarf as you see it young or 
old, male or female. No bright 

colors, always the self same quaker drab 
with whitish breast; eye, beak and feet 
black, length of adult not exceeding 
three to four inches, including the tail, 
which is as long as the body. One 
should take a second look at the feet; 
slender and frail like the chicadee’s and 
the humming-bird’s, they are not formed 
for walking but for perching and cling- 
ing. I have not seen a bushtit standing 


flat on the ground, not even when taking 
a bath in the wet grass; always these 
little fairies cling to grass blades and 
shake the drops down on their backs. 

I will tell you how it is done! The 
very latest thing at night, after sun- 
down, I turn the garden hose to a spray 
where the grass is thin and long. In 
the morning I take my seat partially con- 
cealed in a bush near by and wait. Pres- 
ently comes a sound of thirty or forty 
small voices which I know so well. 
Then, clinging to stems and boughs, the 
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visitors skip joyously along to the shim- 
mering bath. Almost touching my feet 
they carouse in the moisture, send the 
spray into my face, dart about on half- 
spread wings, and drink while they tilt 
the grass stems. Then follows the preen- 
ing in the pomegranate bushes. All win- 
ter had I witnessed this daily shower 
bath of the bushtits, when they came no 
longer in flocks, but in lesser numbers, 
until by February 15th a single pair was 
seen ata time. By this I knew that last 
year’s juveniles were shifting for them- 
selves, pairing off, setting up housekeep- 
ing, attending to next year’s supply of 
bushtit population. In winter flocks 
they had stripped the orange trees of 
every egg of the black scale, lifting the 
covers with enquiring sociability, and 
going over their work again and again 
to make sure. Only an ear attuned gave 
to any one the hint of their whereabouts. 
Human ears accustomed to hearing loud, 
harsh sounds, miss the lower notes of 
many of our small tit birds. I might 
follow half a dozen pairs of bushtits at 
uesting time, but with less knowledge at 


They agreed to hang their pocket nest on the de- 

pending branch of a pepper tree, fifteen feet from 

oo _——. and no higher than my up-stretched 
anc 


Hight little white eggs * * 

just a desert spoonful 
the end than if I gave all attention to 
one pair. Doing this I gained the points 
which make my story of a pair of little 
April fools. 

I am not very gleeful in telling it! 
The tragical does not appeal to my na- 
ture as does the comical among the birds. 
I had watched this pair from the very 
moment when they agreed to hang their 
pocket nest on the depending branch of 
a pepper tree fifteen feet from the house, 
and no higher than my up-stretched 
hand. The initial was a bit of plant 
fiber laid across a slender twig. It took 
the two all day to find sufficient fiber to 
lay over the twig for the breadth of two 
inches. This fiber was not smooth and 
slippery, but tough and rough. It clung 
as it was laid. Then came spider web 
over and under the fiber strongly woven, 
more fiber and many lichens. 

Long searches were made in pear and 
apple trees where delicate mosses and 
lichens grew, on the under side of boughs 
where garden spiders had concealed 
round little white disks full of eggs. The 
eggs were eaten, but the round soft disks 
went into the pensile nest. A thousand 
things went into that nest, things no 
mortal eye ever saw, nor mortal mind 
dreamed of. It was made of atoms added 
bit by bit and cemented with moist spider 
web of an early morning. Thinking to 
aid the birds in their long task at the 
end of the second week I placed a pinch 
of soft fluffy absorbent cotton in sight. 
No sooner did the bushtits spy it than 
they made enquiries, testing the nature 
of it by a pull with the beak, tossing it 
in the air as if to see if it were light or 
heavy, weighing it, as do many of our 
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. bitds on scales invisible to our gross 
sight. Then they decided in favor of the 
cotton. They pulled at it from morning 
to night taking it in atoms to the nest, 
passing in, one at a time, through the 
little round door. I thought they would 
never get through with the lining of it. 
Enough lining was laid in that one nest 
to have served a dozen in the manner 
linings are usually put in. 

At last the six eggs were laid and in- 
cubation began. One bird was always 
on the nest, it made no difference which, 
for no one is able to distinguish them 
apart. The mate was ever near, never 
omitting the usual chirp which cheered 
and assured the other swinging in the 
hammock. I did not disturb the nest, 
but stood under it, my head almost 
touching its swaying bottom, I laughing 
at the pair so affectionate, so full of 
happy hopes. At night one sat at the 
top of the nest. 

One day in early April there came a 
storm, a hard driving rain that shook 
the trees and blew chill to the people who 
lived in roofed houses and burned coal 
to warm by. But the bushtits kept to 
their business. Suddenly between the 
showers, I understood that the eggs were 
birdlings, for both birds flew when the 
clouds parted, returning with minute in- 
sects which comprise the food of young 
bushtits. 

The storm continuing I would have 
placed an umbrella above the nest, as I 
often had done for the humming-birds, 
but I thought “this nest is covered and 
only a little water can find its way in at 
the doorway.” It was my mistake! 

Next day when the clouds lifted I 
knew there was trouble. Both birds went 
in at the door one at a time; both 
birds came out and looked at each 
other in sorrow. They ceased to hunt 
for food. I climbed up to see and 
what met me was a tragedy indeed! 
My womanly instinct to meddle with 
what concerned other folks had led 
me to a fatal error. The absorbent cot- 
ton closely packed atom by atom in the 
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nest bottom had refused to filter the rain, 
as natural building materials always do, 
and there, in a little pool, lay the dead 
birdlings, drowned. I could have cried. 
But my bushtits took heart of sorrow! 
They would try again, and they were 
wiser! They took to tearing that nest 
away bit by bit and weaving it on a 
higher bough. Every atom of it was 
taken save the cotton. Not a fiber of it 
would they touch. It hung all summer 
in tatters from that old pepper tree re- 
minding them and me of misfortune. 
And, though I still placed cotton all 
about the yard, never have the bushtits, 
this pair or any others, touched it. I 
truly believe that they gave information. 
Humming-birds, gold finches and yellow 
warblers take the cotton; save for look- 
ing at it askance the bushtits are indif- 
ferent. Nor have they ever nested quite 
within my reach since. 

They have not forgiven my April joke. 
But I am innocent of intention. This 
moment, while I am writing, February 
25th, a pair are building a nest higher 
by my chamber window. I hear them 
twitter in that low, sweet, monotonous 
note of theirs. It will be but a few days 
until six, perhaps eight, little white eggs 
will lie on the bottom, just a desert 
spoonful. And when they are hatched 
the parents will toss the bits of shell 
out of the nest. As for the young ones 
they will be very suggestive of bird’s 
nest pudding, or something else, for they 
will lie twisted and cuddled and mixed 
together in a fashion of their own. At 
the top of the bunch six or eight little 
mouths will manage to call attention to 
each individual, and the whole brood 
will grow toward the door. Perhaps they 
will drop to the ground one by one and 
I will watch and pick them up. More 
likely they will cling to the twigs, and 
at night sleep in a row, father at one 
end, mother at the other. I have had a 
family of bushtits sleep in this fashion 
long into the summer, always on the 
same twig. There are so many of them 
they have to make up the bed crosswise. 
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Drawing and verse by Edward Salisbury Field 





The Glittering | 


BY THE ANCIENT MARINER 


He holds him with his glittering I, he cannot choose but hear 


LEARN from an enlightened chron- 
] icle of society that the “canned 

goods king” travels with a private 
tailor in his suite. The king’s tailor, I 
am informed, was chosen to that high 
office because of his skill in fashioning 
what the trade recognizes as the “Chi- 
cago shoulder.” This is not a new 


disease, as one might infer, but the 
fashion of a coat which I learn is 


much admired. The “Chicago shoul- 
der” is the gentleman’s only wear and 
hence the king’s ambition to be seen in 
nothing else. Long live the king! 

The Ancient Mariner does not set up to 
be a gentleman and would not know a 
“Chicago shoutider” if he met one in the 
street. Are they high or low or stooped ? 
Do they run in pairs or singly? Do 
they have what tailors delight to call the 
“box effect?” I do not know nor are 
these considerations material. The im- 
portant fact is that Chicago is the cen- 
tral sun of fashion by special appoint- 
ment of his royal highness, the “canned 
goods king.” Long live the king! 

*Tis well. Too long have our gilded 
youth suffered themselves to be confined 
by the cramped rule of a worn-out civil- 
ization. Why should London govern 
and not Chicago; why Paris and not 
New York? Westward the course of 
empire takes its trousers. The Ancient 
Mariner hails with patriotic reverence 
the disobedient Chicago coat; the re- 
bellious San Francisco trousers. 

The Ancient Mariner’s patriotic as- 
piration is not new, but hitherto it has 
been confined to the tailors and perhaps 
an occasional “canned goods king” of en- 
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lightened mind. So much may be 
learned from the proceedings of the Mer- 
chant Tailors’ National’ Exchange at 
whose annual convention there was a 
proposition “to issue mandates as to 
what is the proper style of dress to be 
worn on certain occasions; when a dress 
suit should be worn, when a mourning 
suit should be allowed, what constitutes 
a wedding suit and to classify different 
grades of mourning.” ‘The artists in- 
sist that none but one of themselves shall 
criticize their pictures. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse declares that only the professional 
literary man is qualified to review a book 
or lay down the canons of literature. The 
tailors are in line with these eminent au- 
thorities, but alas they had not the cour- 
age of their convictions and declined to 
act on the proposition, although they ap- 
plauded the sentiment that “as Amer- 
icans we should decree our own fash- 
ions.” There spake the germ of the 
“Chicago shoulder” if ever germs do 
speak. 

Something of all this may be seen 
darkly as in a glass through the medium 
of a little work entitled “Gentlemen,” 
which deals with—among other things— 
the art of dressing in good taste. It is 
obviously written by a tailor, because he 
slips on occasion into the technical ter- 
minology of his trade. This is as it 
should be. The tailor must rule. He is 
the arbiter of elegance applying the lab- 
oratory method to the aesthetics of dress. 
In this learned work from his pen he 
tells us that “evening dress is the cul- 
mination of grandeur in the dress of 
gentlemen. Bulwer’s novel, ‘Henry Pel- 
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ham,’ is responsible for the almost com- 
plete blackness of the attire for this 
otherwise gayest time of the day.” The 
arbiter, of course, supplies plans and 
specifications for the attainment of this 
culmination of grandeur as, for in- 
stance: . 


The body—the evening dress body coat is_ 


* now made of fine diagonals of an al- 
inost silky texture. Never wear any kind of 
binding on the body coat. The styles chang- 
ing each year should be followed minutely. 
In evening dress one must appear a gentle- 
man if it is in him at all. 

When the tailor says “body coat,” he 
means just coat and nothing more. That 
is one of the earmarks of his trade. But 
where did he discover the evening gen- 
tleman in silky diagonals? That were 
a culmination of grandeur which might 
dazzle and astonish. 

“The handkerchief of silk is carried 
with evening dress only,” says our ar- 
biter. “It is carried in the right hand 
while dancing and worn in the shirt 
front.” I fear that our tailor is ventur- 
ing on dangerous ground when he pre- 
scribes manners as well as integuments. 
His treatment of the handkerchief savors 
of the suburban dance hall where ‘the 
flying gum chumper spiels to her steady 
company, waltzing, chewing and talking 
all together as she treads her airy meas- 
ure. 

In fact, our tailor sometimes steps in 
where his goose might fear to tread, as 
for example, where he gives advice con- 
cerning the art of conversation in polite 
circles. “Your grammar,”. he says, 
“should be of the best and your words 
selected with great care. Large words 
should be used very seldom wless the 
topic of conversation calls. fof them.” 
This is admirable, but I wonder why our 
arbiter does not take some of his own 
medicine. Take, for instance, this ex- 
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ample of his best company grammar pre- 
scribing the make of a vacation coat: 

First the material—this may be serge or 
flannel—though the latter is out for the rea- 
son that it is more heating than serge— 
these are always full white. It consists of a 
lgng or short sack body coat, waistcoat and 
trousers. 

Never mind. His verb has lost its 
nominative, his adjectives are married 
to incompatible nouns, his trousers may 
be long or short, he tells us, or up in the 
air, his coats are singular in one breath 
and plural in the next, but he is still the 
arbiter of elegance bidding you wear 
your best grammar in company. On 
what occasions might it be proper to use 
your second best grammar? It seems 
clear that our arbiter is persuaded that 
grammar resembles clothes, rising by 
easy steps of elegance to a culmination 
of grandeur only permissible after dark. 

All these refinements and elegancies 
are foreign and confusing to the Ancient 
Mariner, for whom clothing is a means 
rather of protection or even concealment 
than embellishment. He has imperfect 


sympathy for the elaborate niceties of 
sartorial aesthetics, the barren lore of 
He can better under- 


the tailor’s goose. 
stand the action of the tropic aboriginal 
who, having slit a water melon in halves, 
scoops out the pulp, sits in one-half the 
rind and puts the other on his head, thus 
at one operation reducing to its lowest 
denomination the ever-gnawing problem 
of meat, drink and clothing. 

If the problem may not so be solved, 
in sterner climes resort may be had to 
the device of the Cherokee brave who, 
when the town of Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
was mostly built of tents, converted the 
hotel into a pair of trousers. Civiliza- 
tion had persuaded him that he needed 
the garment, but he knew the hotel was 
pure surplusage. 








With the Camera 


Current Comment and Happenings in the World of 
Pictorial Photography 


W. E. PALMER 


Secretary of the California Camera Club and a 
member of the executive committee of the 
third San Francisco Photographic Salon 


OME decidedly new features in the 
S management of an exhibition will be 
tried by the committee having in 
charge the preparations for San Fran- 

cisco’s next photographic salon, to be held in 
the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art during 
October. In the first place, the date of the 
exhibition has been changed from just after 
the holidays to early fall. It is anticipated 
that this change will give the eastern ex- 
hibitors an opportunity to exhibit at both the 
eastern and western salons—something hith- 
erto impossible because of conflicting dates. 
The committee has also taken into considera- 
tion the scarcity of foreign work at both of 
the previous exhibitions and, to encourage 
the photographers of Europe to send work, an 
offer has been made to mount and glaze such 
prints as pass the jury of selection and to re- 
turn the whole contribution, after the exhibi- 
tion, free of charge. The rules have also 
been modified somewhat in this direction for 
the benefit of the eastern photographers who 
will be permitted to submit unglazed and un- 
framed prints for the consideration of the 
jury. The pictures will have to be matted 
or mounted and the management will frame 
or glaze the accepted pictures at the expense 
of the exhibitor. This innovation will save 
excessive express charges and will undoubt- 
edly result in a much larger showing from 
the east. It is expected that other changes 
will be made in the regulations and, as there 


is a pronounced determination on thé part of 
the management to raise the standard of the 
exhibition to even a higher plane than that 
of last year, the art lovers of San Francisco 
will have an opportunity of viewing the very 
best examples of photographie art from all 
over the world. 

The executive committee having charge of 
all matters with reference to the preliminary 
work is composed of A. L. Coombs, W. E. 
Palmer, C. A. Goe, W. J. Street, J. W. 
Erwin and E. G. Eisen of the California 
Camera Club, and Captain Robert Howe 
Fletcher of the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion. 


While there has been an overplus of pho- 
tographic publications in the United States 
during the past year, the south has been 
wholly without representation until recently 
when the first number of Art and Photog- 
raphy was issued in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
new publication is edited by Mrs. Walter 
Howard and the first two numbers indicate 
that the south will be heard from in a pho- 
tographic way before long. The contents of 
the two numbers issued are varied and inter- 
esting, the illustrations being of a very high 
order. The subscription price of the maga- 
zine is $1 a year. 


The desire to do away with the darkroom 
and its accompanying inconveniences has been 
ever present in the minds of the photographic 
manufacturers and endless experiments have 
been made with a view of producing an in- 
strument that would develop plates and films 
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Chairman executive committee third San 
Francisco Photographic Salon 
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THE MARK HOPKINS INSTITUTE OF ART, WHERE THE THIRD SAN FRANCISCO PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


WILL BE HELD 


This was once the residence of Mark Hopkins, one of the Central Pacific Railroad builders. 


It is now 


an affiliated college of the University of California. 


satisfactorily, yet would not be too compli- 
cated or bulky for practical use. Last fall 
the Eastman Kodak Company solved the 
problem as far as film was concerned, and 
their kodak developing machine has proved a 
practical and a commercial success, many 
thousands having been sold during the win- 
ter. Announcement is made that a practical 
and simple developing box for plates has been 
produced and is about to be placed on the 
market. As described by the inventor, the 
appliance consists of a box in which is con- 
tained two trays, one for developer, the other 
for hypo. A waterproof hood fits snugly in 
a groove running around the body of the box 
and the hands are inserted through openings 
in this hood. The plate is removed from the 
holder inside the hood and placed in the de- 
veloping tray, after which a ruby slide is 
closed over the box and the hood discarded. 
The slide is placed over the developing tray 
under which a sheet of ruby glass is inserted 
in an opening in the bottom of the box. By 
holding the box to the light, the process of 
development is plainly seen and can be fol- 
lowed closely, the trays being so constructed 
as to retain the solution when the box is in 
a vertical position. 

The following ticket has been named by 
the nominating committee of the California 
Camera Club and, as no opposing ticket has 
yet appeared, it is probable that the regular 


ticket will be elected: President, A. L. 
Coombs; first vice-president, H. B. Hosmer; 
second vice-president, J. R. Gwynn; secre- 
tary, W. E. Palmer; treasurer, J. J. Lermen; 
librarian, F. Purnell; corresponding secre- 
tary, C. A. Goe; directors, F. C. Bangs, H. L. 
Byrne, E. G. Eisen and J. W. Erwin. 


This is California’s blossom time, and the 
valleys, hills and dales are white with flow- 
ers—blossoms that come to cheer and to tell 
of spring. Now is the time to prepare for 
picture making. Get away from the city for 
a few days and spend them with the blos- 
soms. Everywhere in the length and breadth 
of the land you will find the orchards and 
fields with welcoming arms outstretched to 
bid you enjoy the fullness of life. The ex- 
hileration, the joyousness of youth will come 
to you again, and with a camera strapped to 
your back and the feeling of a traveler in 
strange lands you will make pictures that in 
after years will bring back the beauty and 
the life of the yesterdays. 


The efforts that have been made during the 
last few years by a few California photog- 
raphers to induce the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America to convene in San Fran- 
cisco have at last aroused some interest and 
from present indications quite a number of 
western men will attend the convention in 
Indianapolis next August to lend their in-, 
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IN GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO—FROM A PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPH BY DR. H. D’ARCY POWER 


fluence in bringing this great meeting to Cal- 
ifornia. A number of letters have been re- 
ceived by the leaders of this movement from 
the officers of the association indicating their 
willingness to support California, and as San 
Francisco is the only city that is in line for 
the honor, the photographers of the country 
will, in all probability, assemble in conven- 
tion on the Pacifie coast in 1904. 


The investigations recently made by Dr. H. 
D’Arcy Power in pinhole photography are be- 
ginning to attract attention from the photo- 
graphic press ,throughout the country. In 
his work Dr. Power uses an attachment of 
his own invention; a number of needle holes 
of varying diameter punched in a dial pivoted 


on a frame which fits the lens flange. While 
the substitution of the pinhole for the lens 
is not new, Dr. Power has systematically re- 
duced the computation of the exposure 
through the use of an exposure meter so that 
the errors frequent in earlier experiments are 
reduced to a minimum. The climate of Cali- 
fornia lends itself readily to the use of the 
pinhole and some of the recent pictures made 
by Dr. Power have attracted so much atten- 
tion from the critics that it is quite probable 
that this form of photographic experiment 
will receive an impetus in the near future. 
Any reader interested in pinhole photography 
and desiring to learn further details of the 
process can do so by writing to the editor. of 
this department, care of SUNSET. 








YACHTS IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FAYETTE J. CLUTE 








“The Course of Empire’ 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress 
in the West 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past ; 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


Westward the star of empire takes its des- 
tined way 

And following the pathway of that star today, 

Your iron grooves of commerce to the ocean 
run 

And glisten in the glory of the setting sun. 


Follow that star across the ocean to the west 

Where now the bird of freedom makes his 
island nest, 

And you will find the path that toward the 
sunset lay 

Leads through and brings you to the gateway 
of the day. 

* * 


* * * * 


The warm congratulations of this goodly 
town 
Upon the way you Sunset people do it brown, 


Our interests are one, and there should be no 


jar 
‘Twixt those who pay the freight and those 


who pull the car. 


Those were the poetical sentiments ex- 
pressed by the citizens of San Antonio, Texas, 
in celebrating the opening of the new South- 
ern Pacific depot at that place, January 31st 
last. The sentiments were put into verse by 
W. S. Messmer, editor of the Daily Light, and 
were read by him at a luncheon banquet 
given at noon in the main waiting room of 
the new depot. The affair was under direc- 
tion of the Business Men’s Club of San An- 
tonio. Over two hundred guests were present, 
including prominent railroad officials, busi- 
ness men and Major-General Fred Grant, 
commanding the Department of Texas. The 
building, which cost over $80,000, is one of 
the best equipped and elaborate structures of 
its class in the west. In a future number of 
SuNsET photographs of the exterior and in- 
terior of the building will appear, together 
with some account of the marvelous com- 
munity progress which brought about its con- 
struction. ; 


At the annual meeting of the California 
State Board of Trade recently, President Chip- 
man presented a number of figures of Cali- 
fornia’s progress, showing, among other 
things, the following facts: The farm value 
of the exported wheat, barley and flour for 
1902 amounts to about $21,250,000. The wool 
crop had a value to the farmer of over $2,000,- 
000, and the beet sugar crop amounts to but 
very little less. All these together amounted 


—Bishop Berkeley’s Prophecy. 


to about $28,000,000. There are 2500 oil- 
producing wells in fourteen different districts, 
with a production of 12,000,000 barrels. The 
estimate of 1903 amounts to 20,000,000 bar- 
rels, and by 1905 it is expected that there will 
be a production and consumption of over 
50,000,000 barrels. The increase in deposits 
in state savings banks is $67,434,564 over the 
deposits of 1897. The beet sugar production 
for 1902 was 75,090 tons, and as compared 
with 1910 tons in 1888, when it was first re- 
ported, it shows an increase of 380 per cent, 
and places California at the head of the list 
as a beet sugar producing state. Since first 
reported in 1890 green deciduous fruits show 
an increase of 294 per cent, and citrus fruits 
an increase of 947 per cent. In the shipment 
of dried fruits 163,145,740 pounds of prunes 
were reported. The value of the dairy prod- 
ucts amounted to $18,323,566. The real es- 
tate sales in San Francisco have increased 
from $12,903,025 in 1897 to $47,396,512 in 
1902. 


The present manufacturing prosperity of 
San Francisco and other trade centers of Cali- 
fornia is largely due to cheap fuel oil. This 
will be better understood when it is stated 
that in 1900 the total consumption of crude 
oil in California was about 4,500,000 barrels, 
in 1902 it was about 12,000,000 barrels, and 
it is estimated that in 1903, the present year, 
20,000,000 barrels will be consumed—an in- 
crease in three years of over 400 per cent. 


Thousands of sight-seers and prospective 
settlers are traveling westward, induced to 
do so largely by the colonist rates offered by 
the transcontinental railways. These rates 
of $50 from New York, $33 from Chicago and 
$25 from Missouri river points will continue 
in effect until June 15th. Between February 
15th, when the rates went into effect, and 
March 28th, 16,163 persons holding these 
colonist tickets arrived in California. 


The Petaluma Poultry Association recently 
took a census of the number of chickens in 
and around the city of Petaluma, California, 
which showed the remarkable figures of 850,- 
000, or well on to 1,000,000 fowls. The aver- 
age poultry ranch consists of about ten acres, 
although a great many are much larger. 
Within a radius of two to five miles can be 
found several dozen breeders, each having 
from 1000 to 6000 or 8000 birds. 
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Purdy, photo 


Mascagni has captured San Francisco. 
The series of orchestral concerts which 


he conducted recently at 
the Alhambra and the sub- 
sequent season at the 
Tivoli in which his “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” was 
given eight performances with a local 
cast, created a furor unsurpassed by any 
musical event in local history. The ob- 
ject of our adulation has returned the 
compliment by eulogizing our musicians 
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MAUDE FEALY, AS FILIBERTA IN “THE CARDINAL” 


and commending, quite naively, the mu- 
sical taste of our public. These expres- 
sions of mutual admiration may be set 
down by some as a proof of the provin- 
cialism of San Francisco whither com- 
posers of importance rarely pervene. But 
the artistic stature of Mascagni isneither 
increased nor diminished by local en- 
comiums. It is a matter of fact, not of 
fancy. 

There is no absolute standard by which 
we can measure the eminence of the 


¢ 
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dead. To estimate the importance of the 
living is even more difficult. The lack 
of perspective, national prejudice and 
pride, fads, the personal equation, must 
be reckoned with, but ever now and then 
there arises a man who looms big above 
all these obstacles to contemporary ap- 
praisement. Such a one is Pietro Mas- 
cagni, who has taken his place among the 
elect. 

The coming of Mascagni to San Fran- 
cisco has been fruitful of one lesson. It 
has proved him a conductor of immense 
magnetism, knowledge, insight and 
charm, in which capacity we could not 
have known him, but for his presence in 
propria persona. But it has also had the 
effect of upsetting the judgment of many 
people regarding his ability as a com- 
poser. There has been a general read- 
justment of opinion. For some he has 
become “the greatest living composer of 
opera,” others found “Cavalleria” a “rev- 
elation” under his baton. This is not 
only provincial, it is silly. The musical 
merit of “Cavalleria” or any other com- 
position is inherent in the work itself. 
It lies in the structure and style and 
technique which are vehicles for the 
poetic that the composer 


principles 
brings to his composition. The interpre- 
tation is but the expression of these qual- 
ities by which the value of the music 


must be measured. “Cavalleria” has 
been conducted in San Francisco by 
Mancinelli and Sepilli, who, with the aid 
of admirable orchestras and notable 
singers, extracted from the score a large 
passion and deep pathos. The difference 
between the “Cavalleria” of these leaders 
and Mascagni’s reading of his own score 
is one of dynamics and tempo, of phras- 
ing and color, plus the exuberant per- 
sonality of the composer himself. It is 
absurd then to suppose that under his 
leadership, with an inferior, though earn- 
est orchestra, and without the essential 
compliment of capable singers, the opera 
should suddenly develop unsuspected 
qualities which transform it in a trice 
from mediocrity to greatness. The merit 
of “Cavalleria” was manifest under Man- 
cinelli, and Mascagni, creator though he 
be, can do no more than give to his music 
an expression colored by his own per- 
sonality. He may bring out the fullness 
of the transitive emotion that his phrases 
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are builded to convey, but the quality is 
in the phrase itself, and he is fatuous in- 
deed who will say that only Mascagni 
possesses the sorcery to bring it forth. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” is rich with 
musical interest. It enjoyed an epoch- 
making success when it was first pro- 
duced and attracted the attention of the 
world to the new musical movement in 
Italy. But it was not long before sapient 
amateurs began to damn it with faint 
praise. It became the fashion with soi- 
disant connoisseurs to relegate “Caval- 
leria” to the limbo with the out-moded 
operas of Donizetti and Bellini—to dis- 
miss it with some such patronizing epi- 
thet as “interesting” or “pretty.” These 
omniscient gentry apparently thought 
that to maintain their reputations for 
authority they must uphold the pre-emi- 
nence of Wagner at all hazards, and that 
the best way to do this was to scoff at 
everything Italian, or, at least, to vouch- 
safe only a half-hearted approval which 
they hedge about with qualifications. 

If the quid-nuncs of criticism, before 
delivering their dicta, would pause to 
analyze such operas as “Tosca,” “Caval- 
leria” and “I’Pagliacci” they might be 
more reserved in their opinions. 

In modern music the graphic and emo- 
tional elements are produced through a 
selective process. The composer fetters 
his imagination to produce the highest 
results. Phrases, motifs, themes are con- 
structed in tone-sequences and chord 
combinations that suggest the phenomena 
and sentiments desired. Thus we find 
jealousy always expressed in minor 
periods as, for example, in Satuzza’s nar- | 
rative in “Cavalleria.” Anguish is ren- 
dered in monotone or close inflection. 
Recitativo and cantabile are assigned 
specific functions. Heterodox harmonies 
are brought into play. The rhetoric of 
music is transmogrified. It. is the ex- 
pression of these qualities that makes 
“Cavalleria” important as an exemplar 
of the new school. The modern manner 
in music as synthesized by Wagner was 
at once a basis and an impulse for the 
young Italians who wrought with selec- 
tive discrimination, which gave evidence 
of temperament, taste and originality. 
With a natural feeling for grace of 
phrase and not a little melodic invention, 
they have produced music of power and 
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beauty. They have chosen subjects es- 
sentially human and more intimate of 
our emotions than the passions of the 
gods as depicted by Wagner. The trag- 
edies of a Santuzza, a Canio or a Ro- 
dolfo strike nearer to the heart than the 
woes of a Wotan or the love of an 
Isolde. “Cavalleria” and the other 
operas of the new Italian school are mor- 
dant in the intensity of the human pas- 
sion they portray. Their themes are 
melodramatic and the music in which 
they are set is melodramatic, but they 
are also rich in dignity and contain a 
purely lyric quality as well. Differing 
from Wagner in the selection of their 
subjects they differ also in the matter of 
method. There is an essential distinc- 
tion between the Wagnerian manner and 
that of young Italians, a distinction 
which the unthinking ignore completely. 
Wagner excludes action as a factor of 
the music drama and makes the music— 
expressed by the orchestra of which the 
voice is merely an auxiliary instrument— 
delineate the graphic and suggest the 
emotional elements of his subject. By 
introducing action as a major factor the 
Italians have created a school of opera 
that is quite independent of the Ger- 
man. They did not adopt the Wagnerian 
mode, but adapted it. Utilizing the most 
human materials with the musical tem- 
perament and the dramatic instinct 
which are the birthrights of the Latin 
race they produced operas of beauty, 
power, passion and spell. Mascagni 
represents the new movement and San 
Francisco has discovered him. For those 
who have always liked his music for its 
own sake the experience has been most 
agreeable, though it has not induced 
hysteria. 

As we have said the composer of “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” has been revealed to 
us as a conductor of rare attainments. 
His manner is remarkable for intensity 
and brilliance, though he has both re- 
serve and dignity at his command when 
he desires. We have not heard him in 
Mozart or Beethoven, but such a test 
should prove interesting, and it is safe 
to assume that his scholarship and mu- 
sical feeling would arrest his individ- 
uality short of irreverence or sensation- 
alism. His interpretation of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathetique” symphony at his 
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first concert was that of one familiar 
with the modern idiom. It was read 
with acquaintance, depth and enthusi- 
asm. The second symphony of Gold- 
mark, a quite irregular composition, at- 
tained to some distinction in at least two 
of its movements— the second and third 
—under Mascagni’s industrious baton. 
His essays in Wagner have been uneven. 
The Vorspiel of “Die Meistersinger” was 
more spirited than subtle, although a 
magnificent performance withal, par- 
ticularly when the lack of rehearsal is 
considered. In the Tannhauser over- 
ture, at the first Alhambra concert, he 
worked arduously and with good effect, 
but at the opening performance of the 
Tivoli series this number was given with 
a raggedness, especially in the strings, 
that all his efforts could not overcome. 
Save for a commendable integrity in the 
brass choir—which failed him in his 
first attempt of the overture—the per- 
formance was atrociously bad. Yet the 
discerning public, whose judgment the 
maestro has so graciously endorsed, gave 
it a clamorous acceptance and the critics 
were unanimous in their approval. 

Of his own compositions the “Dawn 
in Rome” and the “Carnival in Rome” 
from his “Eternal City” suite are full 
of imagination, character and grace and 
like the excerpts from Ratcliff, which 
have much poetic distinction, they are 
interestingly modern in treatment and 
technically adroit. The “Dance of the 
Dolls” has the same qualities in a smaller 
measure together with esprit and melody. 
“The Hyme to the Sun” from Iris was 
his greatest triumph. It is at once poetic 
and sensational, exquisite and grandiose. 
The composition is a climax in the true 
sense of the word; a cumulative succes- 
sion of musical periods culminating with 
stupendous effect in a crashing tutti of 
orchestra and chorus. It is on a high 
plain of conception and treatment. 

Mascagni’s masterful conducting will 
not soon be forgotten by those who have 
seen him. He expressed his personality 
in a wonderful control of rhythm, in ac- 
centual and climacteric effects that were 
electrifying. He has the power not only 
to wring from his bandsmen their most 
enthusiastic endeavors, but to sweep his 
audience with gusts of emotional ex- 
citement that challenge description. And 
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yet, in spite of all this, the praise and 
appreciation he has received in San Fran- 
cisco has been undiscriminating and in- 
temperate. He has been accorded a place 
among composers above Puccini, Boito, 
Giordano and Leoncavallo, to which his 
title is by no means clear. But it has 
been our good fortune to find in him a 
leader whose powers are great indeed. It 
is true our judgment compels us to make 
reservations in regard to many items in 
his programmes, but the deficiencies were 
not so much his as the orchestra’s. His 
noble reading of the Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony more than compensates for minor 
imperfections. Had he done nothing but 
this his visit would be memorable, and 
having done it San Francisco need not 
be ashamed of yielding to him her meed 
of kudos and pressing down upon his 
brow the classic crown. 


PortTER GARNETT. 


The dinner given to Mascagni by the 
Bohemian Club was one of the novel 
events of the maestro’s stay in San 
Francisco. The special feature of the 
affair which pleased the guest of the 
evening, after his sense of harmony had 
rallied from the first outburst, was the 
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rendering of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” by 
a weird orchestra made up of members 
of the club, led by painter Charles Dick- 
man. The following poetical greeting, 
written by Porter Garnett, was read by 
him, and presented, properly engrossed, 
to the man of music: 


To Pietro Mascagni 


In that sweet land where Palestrina strove, 
Where proud Rossini sang and Verdi 
wrought, 
fount of 
sought, 
Yet found it not within its secret grove. 
Though there you drank, your fate has been 
to rove— 
Our fortune, that your wandering footsteps 
brought 
You here, and now our eager hands have 
caught 
The robe of music, that your genius wove. 
Your wand awakes blest memories in the 
heart ; 
Beethoven lives again and Mozart speaks; 
Tschaikowsky’s fires flame with rhythmic 
light, 
And to the boundless empire of your art, 
On this Hesperian shore Bohemia seeks, 
With all the world, in homage, to 
unite. 


The music many a_ minstrel 


Souvenir of the Bohemian Club, San Fran- 
cisco, February 27, 1903. 
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lace Irwin’s burlesque, “Chop 
Suey,” has scored a hit with Joe 
Kane, the funny German comedian ; 
Marie Lamb Adelman, a new bur- 
lesque queen, and a chorus of 
twenty “Chop Suey girls.” Irwin 
has some clever burlesque in prep- 
aration for future presentation at 
the Republic. 


The attractions at the Orpheum, 
San Francisco, for April will in- 
clude*the Beaux and Belles Oc- 
tette, a singing and dancing sensa- 
sation; Gardner and _ Vincent, 
comedy sketch artists; the Kro- 
nau trio, Russian character sing- 
ers; Milly Capell, the noted Euro- 
pean equestrienne and animal 
trainer; Esther Fee, violin vir- 
tuoso; Green and Werner, “Babes 
of the Jungle;” the Brothers 
French, trick bicycle riders; the 
Colby family; Joseph LaFleur, 
European novelty acrobat; W. C. 
Fields, the noted tramp juggler; 
William Friend and company in a 
sketch; the Montrose troupe of 
acrobats. 


Great local interest is mani- 
fested in Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
production of “The Joy of Liv- 
ing,” Edith Wharton’s translation 
of Hermann Sudermann’s play, 
“Es Lebe das Leben,” during her 
engagement at the Columbia The- 
ater, San Francisco, beginning 
Monday evening, April 6th. This 
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E. D. Price, one of the best-known theat- 
rical managers in the country, took charge 
of the Alcazar and Central theaters, San 
Francisco, this month. He has been in the 
theatrical business a quarter of a century and 
at one time managed the old California. 


Richard Walton Tully, the California play- 
right, has sold a play to Nat Goodwin. It 
will be produced next season, after Good- 


win’s proposed Shakespearean revival. The 
play deals with modern society. This is the 
first of Tully’s triumphs since he went to 
New York a year ago. He is the husband of 
Eleanor Gates, whose book, “The Biography 
of a Prairie Girl,” has been very much of a 
success. 


The new minstrel and burlesque show at 
the Theater Republic, San Francisco, is meet- 
ing with the approval of amusement lovers. 
Richard Jose, the contra tenor; William Mc- 
Donald, formerly of the Bostonians; Sidney 
Harris, a powerful baritone, and Harry Syl- 
vester, singer of sweet ballads, are tuneful as 
ever. The entire production is under the di- 
rection of William Keller Mack, who is also 
end man with Charley Stine, Jim Ryder and 
Harry Conlon, black-face comedians. Wal- 


play was the most distinguished 
success of Mrs. Campbell’s recent 
engagement at the Garden The- 
ater, New York, a verdict which has since 
been emphasized by her engagements in Bos- 
ton, Chicago and other cities. Many of the 
metropolitan critics referred to Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s performance of Beata, the heroine, as 
the most notable triumph of her present sea- 
son, and the production as the most note- 
worthy of the present theatrical year. Her 
repertoire in San Francisco will also include 
“Magda” and “Aunt Jeannie.” 


Over three hundred and fifty weeks of con- 
tinuous dramatic representation by the Alca- 
zar stock company testifies to the established 
success of the Belasco and Mayer manage- 
ment which also includes the Central, devoted 
to elaborate presentations of melodrama, 
while the Alcazar adheres to high-class 
comedy and romantic drama. Nothing is too 
good for either of these theaters in the way 
of plays, players or production, and the lat- 
ter are marveled at by the eastern visitor. 
Most of the plays given are better acted and 
more beautifully mounted than at their orig- 
inal productions at the higher priced theaters. 
None are in any way inferior. The offerings 
for the first two weeks in April at the Alca- 
zar are David Belasco’s “Naughty Anthony” 
and Pinero’s “Lady Bountiful.” 
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Edwin Markham has not forgotten the 
west, if one may judge from the various 
interesting bits of Califor- 
haber nian history he has con- 
EDWIN tributed to late publica- 
HARKEAM tions. In Putnam’s “His- 
IS DOING toric Towns” he has drawn 
an excellent picture of San Francisco; 
recently in the Craftsman he wrote of 
the architecture of the California mis- 
sions, and his “Romance of the Central 
Pacific” will be a leading feature of the 
April number of Success. And these 
have been done “between times,” as Mr. 
Markham is knee deep in important lit- 
erary work. He has well under way an 
epic poem which is to run through sev- 
eral numbers of a prominent magazine. 
The subject is an early and romantic 
phase of American history and sumptu- 
ous illustrations are being made for it. 
The poet is planning to do for the same 
magazine three or four shorter poems 
which will embrace portions of early and 
modern American history. Some of these 
have to do particularly with the Pacific 
coast. 

An anthology of verse is another of the 
tasks that have been set for the Califor- 
nia poet. This will embrace selections 
from the poetry of the world, together 
with brief criticisms, and the work en- 
tails much reading and research. He, 
however, declares it to be a labor of 
joy. 

At the Emerson anniversary in Bos- 
ton next month Mr. Markham will read 
a poem upon the great New Englander. 
It is to be hoped that he will wed his 
poetry to as wonderful a characterization 
of Emerson as he gave of Lincoln. With 
all his toiling he finds time to enjoy his 
friends. His home on Staten island is a 
much-sought retreat for literary folk and 
his monthly receptions draw most of the 
notable ones among the makers of books 
and pictures. And Californians who are 
climbing the ladder to prominence, via 
New York, are found at these gather- 
ings. One meets there Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Tully (Eleanor Gates), Adeline 
Knapp, Anna Strunsky, Katherine 
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Chandler, Robert Mackay, D. M. Mur- 

phy, H. Gaylord and other lights that 

first grew bright on the Pacific coast. 
LEAVENWORTH MACNAB. 


The Harpers have in hand a collection 
of the poems of George Sterling of Pied- 
mont, the hillside settle- 

— ment near Oakland, Cali- 
— fornia. Mr. Sterling has 
ronson been making verses for 
— quite a long time—for 
most of his thirty odd years, in fact— 
but has made so little effort to gain for 
them a public hearing that his work is, 
practically, unknown. In 1901 he wrote 
a Memorial day poem that drove Am- 
brose Bierce into ecstasy. He pronounced 
it the greatest poem of its kind. Since 
then Bierce has seen many of Sterling’s 
verses and his encouragement, together 
with that of the poet’s friends, are large- 
ly responsible for the collection that 
promises to give George Sterling rank 
among America’s true poets. The book 
is dedicated to Ambrose Bierce. “The 
Testimony of the Suns” is the principal 
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effort. Sterling’s verses are filled with 
seductive rhythm and have much orig- 
inality in thought and expression. One 
finds in them scarcely any of the phrases 
that may be dubbed “old favorites.” 
Some of his sonnets deserve place with 
the best of the ten thousand sonnets that 
have consumed printer’s ink. Sterling 
is a business man and most of his poems 


have been written on his daily trips be-- 


tween Piedmont and his office in San 
Francisco. 


Few books on California present so 
charming a picture of pioneer days as 
“In the Footprints of 

“IN THE the Padres.” The story 
FOOTPRINTS virtually recounts the 
OF THE PADRES” boyhood reminiscences 
of the author, Charles 

Warren Stoddard, who writes vividly of 
the 50’s—that spirited period follow- 
ing the more poetic regime of Spanish 
rule on the Pacific coast. At heart, 


Stoddard is still an ardent Californian, 
and the stirring events that made the 
Golden State famous during his youth 
are portrayed with delightful candor. 


The volume is dedicated to the au- 
thor’s father, “Samuel Burr Stoddard, 
for half a century a citizen of San Fran- 
cisco.” Here the author came on a mem- 
orable voyage, “back in 1855, when San 
Francisco, it may be said, was only six 
years old.” He refers with naivety to 
his earliest sport—chasing goats that 
browsed on Telegraph hill. To North 
Beach and the Seal Rocks was a weary 
trudge over endless sand dunes. “Black 
point,” he declares with enthusiasm, 
“was a wilderness of beauty to us.” A 
mysterious Vigilance Committee dis- 
pensed justice in those days. He recalls 
its famous doings, and the pride that 
centered in an extraordinary fire com- 
pany made up of the jeunesse doré of 
the town; San Francisco’s representative 
citizens were among its members. Society 
lived on Rincon hill overlooking South 
Park, the multum in parvo of a prodigal 
metropolis. The author regrets the van- 
ishing glory of those fast-fading envir- 
ons. “What dignity they once conferred 


“In the Footprints of the Padres,” by 
Charles Warren Stoddard. A. M. Robertson, 
San Francisco; $1.50. 
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upon the favored few who basked in the 
sunshine of their prosperity.” And 

How are the mighty fallen! The hill, of 
course, had the farthest to fall—a cross street 
was lowered a little and it leaped the chasm 
in an agony of wood and iron. The gutting 
of this hill cost the city the fortunes of sev- 
eral contractors, and it ruined the hill for- 
ever. I had sported on the green with the 
goats of goatland ere ever the stately man- 
sion had been dreamed of, and it was my fate 
to set up my tabernacle one day in the ruins 
of a house that even then stood upon the or- 
der of its going—it did go impulsively down 
that “most unkindest cut,” the Second street 
chasm. Even the place that once knew it has 
followed after. 


The author’s felicitous narrative is not 
limited to San Francisco. He revives 
the celebrated case of Thelwell vs. Yel- 
verton, the triumphant suit of a remark- 
able woman. Incidentally it brings out 
an adventure of Yosemite and some of 
that valley’s magnificent autumn and 
winter scenes. A pleasing chapter is de- 
voted to Monterey. “A dear old stupid 
town,” says he, “in my day.” That 
later on “fell into the hands of Croesus 
and straightway lost its identity.” To 
Mrs. Atherton, among all American au- 
thors, he awards the palm of having writ- 
ten best of “the life that was a mixture 
of Gringo and diluted Castilian.” 

Several half-tone illustrations of the 
missions and other California landmarks 
are delightfully reminiscent, and the 
book is strikingly bound in chrome and 


soft grays. Henrietta H. WILLIAMs. 


Romance is dead, say you? Not so. 
In disproof, there comes sailing into fic- 
tion “The Ship of 
Dreams,” manned 
by the pirate fath- 
er and seven stal- 
wart brothers of 
the Little Red Princess. “The light that 
never was on sea or land” shines all 
about her, yet she hails from no more 
fabulous port than the shores of old 
Long Island. 

Improbable? I grant you that, but 
only to the sober second thought. It is 
to our first wild thought that romance 
stands or falls. Does the glamour make 
your head swim with the rhythm of the 


THE “ SHIP OF 
DREAMS,” BY 
LOUISE FORSSLUND 


“The Ship of Dreams.” 
lund. 
York. 


By Louise Forss- 
Harper & Brothers, publishers, New 
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ship? If it does, if you believe un- 
til you lay down the book, you may 
bring to the tribunal what sober second 
thought you can muster; but you will 
have trouble to get your sea head level 
for judgment. For the Little Red Prin- 
cess of the Ship of Dreams is of the kin 
of Lorna Doone and Babbie the Egyp- 
tian, to whom the sober second thought 
says nothing, and wisely; they dwell 
safe in the realm of faery, untouchable 
by the spell-dissolving tests of realism. 
Yet that sober second thought will 
have food for sustenance in the stuff of 
which this dream fabric is builded, ma- 
terials differing little from the materials 
of real ships. On the Long Island beach 
we find the Princess, one of a family of 
outcasts who live by constant raid on the 
cstates of an old family under their 
curse—the curse of humanity’s misused 
inheritance of passion. The Princess 
rules her pirate clan with unquestioned 
sway, and her red robes seem but a part 
of the constitution by which she differs 
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from the commonplace world about her, 
a world of working and thieving, bar- 
gaining and scheming, hating and lov- 
ing. A world, too, of beauty, of sandy 
stretches and deep forest shadows: 

Old Neck Road! Surely you have not 
changed much in fifty years! You still seem 
to be shut in by meadows and forests far 
from the strife and the life of the outside 
world. No one has felled one single tree in 
your double line of old black oaks; no one 
has planted new-fangled flowers in your old- 
fashioned boxwood gardens; you still smell 
of piney woods and rich, dark earth, of fresh- 
cut grass, of, roses and lilacs. 


The woof of romance that sets this 
story above the commonplace is woven, 
upon a warp of realism so definite that 
the threads can be counted and verified, 
yet they do not disturb the illusion. The 
sordidness of the common people, the yet 
deadlier sordidness of the so-called high 
life, form a constant foil to her dream 
that but deepens its vitality and beauty. 
Even under the glare of New York lights, 
her colors glow the brighter, and she is 
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no less the Princess for her rough dis- 
illusioning. 

For its color, character and dialect 
alone the book is worthy a place in our 
national gallery of local literature. The 
rooted-in-the-soil denizens of Long Is- 
land, Cuss Fanning, God’s Puppy, Mad 
Nancy, with her sad mania for rings; 
Old Gol, Pernealy B. and Daddy Danes, 
walk straight from life into—dreamland. 

WILMETTA CURTIS. 


“At Vespers in Tokio,” by Joaquin Miller, 
fills the leading place in the present number 
of SuNsET. This poem, written by the author 
shortly after his return from Japan, is one 
of the longest and best of his works. It was 
- deemed fitting by the author that the poem 
should be given first to the public through 
the medium of Sunset, the one American 
magazine nearest to the island empire—the 
land of the rising sun. 


The International Railway Journal for 
March is brimful of information and interest 
for the traveling public and those concerned 
in transportation matters. In its travel de- 


partment are announcements of low rates re- 
cently established to encourage settlers; also 
a description of the Overland Limited, which 
runs between Chicago and San Francisco. In 
“Something About the Chicago and North- 
western” it gives a short history of the 


growth of this road from the time, in 1848, 
when it was only ten miles in length and car- 
ried the first shipment of grain by rail to 
Chicago. The history of this line is largely 
a history of railroad development in the west. 


Prospective visitors to California will find 
the “California Folder,” recently issued by 
the passenger department of the Michigan 
Central Railway, of great value in mapping 
out their trip. Designed primarily to show 
the intending tourist that the grand scenery 
of the mountain ranges of the west and the 
ever-delightful resorts of California, may be 
reached quickly, conveniently and with en- 
tire comfort via the lines of the Niagara Falls 
route (Michigan Central Railway), which it 
does by giving the through time via every 
line running from Chicago to the Pacific 
coast, with maps and all other needed infor- 
mation, all conveniently arranged, it goes on 
to picture with pen and camera in seventeen 
pages of carefully written matter, finely illus- 
trated by half-tones from photographic views, 
- the grandeur and surpassing beauty of the 
places to be visited. It contains also a good 
topographical map of California, which is 
itself of great value to one not familiar with 
the geography of this state. 


Interesting from cover to cover is Charles 
F. Carter’s “Some Byways of California.” 
He deals with the fast disappearing past of 
the west—the past that knew Spanish rule— 
and he has wisely avoided telling the tales 
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that have been staled by too much telling. 
He has chosen, rather, the bits that the hur- 
rying investigators have ignored and among 
these has found much that is beautiful and, 
heretofore, untold. The book breathes the 
very soul of the romance and poetry that veils 
California’s Spanish days and is a notable 
addition to western literature. The author 
is an adopted son of California. He was 
born in Boston, but has lived for several 
years in southern California. Published by 
the Grafton Press, New York. 


“Travel as a Fine Art,’ a well-written 
paper by Charles Barnard in Cram’s Maga- 
zine, has been reprinted by Geo. H. Daniels 
under the new title of “Seen From the Car,” 
as No. 31 of the Four Track Series of the 
New York Central. It possesses unusual 
value and interest and well merits the attrac- 
tive new dress, profuse illustrations and wide 
circulation given it. 


Edward H. Mitchell, of San Francisco, has 
issued a series of souvenirs of California con- 
sisting of books of pressed wild flowers, an 
excellent collection of famous views bound in 
cloth, and a set of artistic colored post cards. 


One of the most readable books of its kind 
and artistic, too, in mechanical make-up and 
treatment, is “San Francisco and There- 
about,” by Charles Keeler, of Berkeley. It is 
published by the California Promotion Com- 
mittee, from the press of the Stanley-Taylor 
Company. The volume consists of a series of 
essay studies dealing with the varied phases 
of life in San Francisco, past and present, 
but chiefly present. This city that faces what 
Joaquin Miller calls “the Balboa sea,” pos- 
sesses peculiar charms, resulting from its 
population of many races, its climate and its 
place on the map. It possesses also today an 
indefinable something in its atmosphere that 
means Go-ahead, something that is drawing 
from the east and the north and the south, 
elements that promise surely to build here 
speedily one of the world’s greatest cities. 
All of this Mr. Keeler makes clear, and many 
excellent reproductions of artistic photo- 
graphs give additional charm to the volume. 
The cover by Louise Keeler shows marked 
originality in design and execution. 


A volume that all the lovers of literature 
should possess is the complete poetical works 
of Joaquin Miller, recently published by the 
Whitaker & Ray Company, of San Fran- 
cisco. This virile writer, the music of whose 
words has won its way to the hearts of 
critics the world over, here adds notes to 
many of his verses, telling the why and 
wherefore of each and incidentally giving 
chapters of adventure that make stirring 
reading. These notes, in fact, are so enter- 
taining that the wonder is the publishers did 
not present them in larger type that ad- 
mirers of the poet might as readily be enter- 
tained by his prose, as they are sure to be 
charmed by the musical swing of his poetry. 
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The West: A Toast 


When men shall name the lands they love, 
The land each holds all lands above— 
The mother land that gave them birth— 
The greatest, fairest and the best 
Of all the countries of the earth— 
Then let me simply say: “The West!” 


Boast, Briton, of thy forests old, 
Thy storied fields, thy castles bold; 
Brag, Seot, with love’s impassioned might 
Of lowland moor and highland height; 
Sing, faithful German, all that’s thine 
Of beauty by the sweeping Rhine, 
And I’ll discount their glories—aye 
Though told with passion, fire and zest, 
When I rise slowly from my seat 
And smiling at thy loyal heat, 
Uplift the toasting glass and say: 
“The land I love, my friends, The West!” 


How wide thy plains, my noble West! 
How grand thy rivers sweeping far; 
How tow’r thy mountain peaks snow-drest 

And nobler than the great Alps are! 
What cities thunder on the plain, 

What cities roar beside the sea, 

And what a grand immensity 
Broods over thy unbound domain! 


And this is mine—I hail from here— 

From roomy plain, from star-kist height ; 
No narrow state is mine—I rear 

No boundary to my birthright, 
But am a native of it all 

With love for all within my breast. 
So marvel not when thou shalt call 

A toast from me for lands loved best. 
If I shall from my seat arise 
And proudly say, with smiling eyes: 

“My friends, The West!” 

—Elwyn Hoffman. 


San Francisco Chronicle—In the February. 
Sunset is given, perhaps, the most complete 
account that has yet been written of the lay- 
ing of the transpacific cable, by Earl Ashley 
Walcott, with a large number of beautiful 
pictures from photographs by Weidner, Dana 


and others. Mr. Walcott has given, in a few 
pages, a picturesque account of John W. 
Mackay’s plans for the cable, and of the way 
the son carried out the father’s purposes. 
Wells Drury tells some good anecdotes of 
Mackay’s generosity, especially that of his 
provision for old Dan de Quille, the Com- 
stock reporter, whom he sent to Florida and 
maintained for a year before the newspaper 
man died. J. Torrey Connor describes some 
“California Winter Gardens,” with pictures 
of attractive places, from San Juan Capis- 
trano to San Jose. The most noteworthy ar- 
ticle in the number is “On the Tip-Top of the 
United States,” an account of an ascent to the 


summit of Mount Whitney by Theodore H. 
Hittell. The mountain is 14,898 feet in 
height, the loftiest peak in the United States 
outside of Alaska. The party included John 
Muir and his two daughters and Dr. Henry 
Gannett, the geographer of the United States 
Geological Survey. The paper is finely illus- 
trated from photographs. Other well illus- 
trated papers are “The Santiam of Oregon,” 
by Caspar W. Hodgson, and “California 
Women’s Clubs,” by Elizabeth Murray. Ed- 
mund Mitchell furnishes a short article on 
“Winter at Palm Springs,” which gives a 
sympathetic account of an ideal winter re- 
sort on the fringe of the Colorado desert, 100 
miles east of Los Angeles. 


I Love Thee 


The zephyrs wafting o’er the fields 

Dare kiss, with touch now light, now bold, 
The flowers, murmuring as they go 

“The sweetest story ever told.” 


The robins woo, with orphic strains, 

Their soft-eyed mates in oak trees old; 
And echoing hill and vale proclaim 
“The sweetest story ever told.” 


But I who bring my tale to thee 

Am met with looks and greetings cold— 
Alas for me! I dare not tell 

“The sweetest story ever told!” 


—Jessamine Anderson. 


Songs Without Words 


The chord that thrills the singer’s brain, 
But leaveth not his lips 

Is that which takes him back again 
Till youth’s full cup he sips. 


The melodies, divine and sweet, 
Which permeate his brain, 
Are not the ones he can repeat 

Unto the world again. 


The kiss, of all love’s kisses best, 
Is not the one love sips; 

But one which longs yet dare not rest 
Upon Love’s trembling lips. 


The word—far sweeter than the word 
That any love has spoken 

Is one whose calm is never stirred— 
By utterance unbroken. 


The words within the poet’s soul 
Unheard by other ears— 

If pen could e’er transcribe the whole, 
*Twould move the world to tears. 
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The madd’ning perfume hid within 

The heart of the wild rose 
Is sweeter far, than that the wind 

To our dulled senses blows. 


The prayers our anguished lips ne’er frame 
Are those God will remember 
When June—with all its golden flame 
Has faded to December. 
—Jessie Juliet Know. 


The Whistling Owl 


“Talking of trains and their names,” said 
a Montecito gentleman, notes the Santa Bar- 
bara, California, News, “let me tell you of 
a little incident that happened recently over 
my way. You know my home is well up on 
the frostless belt in the Montecito. Back of 
us tower the everlasting hills, clad in their 
natural verdure of chaparral. It is really 
very beautiful, but, by night, rather lonesome 
to a person unaccustomed to such a life. 

“T had gone to bed rather early on the 
night I have in mind and gotten right down to 
solid sleep. Then, suddenly, I was wide 
awake. For I heard strange noises. By care- 
ful listening I soon became aware that the 
noises came from two different creatures, sim- 
ilar, in a measure, yet unlike. 

* ‘Whoo—whoo—whoo,’ one would go, only 
to be answered by a deeper and apparently 
more distant ‘whoo—whoo—whoo!’ 

“Those calls and answers were kept up for 
fully five minutes, and then I tumbled to the 
whole story. 

“A night train was passing the Montecito 
valley, the engineer imitating the call of the 
owl as nearly as possible. He succeeded so 
well that a real, patriarchal owl was de- 
ceived, and was giving his responsive hoot 
after each blast. 

“T was a bit nervous at first, but then the 
truth dawned upon me. I laughed aloud and 
concluded that the ‘owl train’ had been well 
imitated and the engineer was on to his job 
in so closely imitating the bird’s call that 
gave that train its name. I also made up my 
mind that a whole heap more thought had 
been given to the detail of the real ‘Owl 
train’ by the Southern Pacific people than I 
had heretofore imagined.” 


A Romance of the Sunset 
Limited 


Fate sat in section No. 8, 
I sat across in No. 9 
And feasted on her beauty rare, 
I thought her sweet and most divine. 
“Fate chose a pretty guise,” said I. 
“T am in love with Fate,” I said. 
And thus we met—sweet Fate and I— 
Upon the Sunset Limited. 


SUNSET, a monthly magazine characteristic of the west, is 
ment, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco, California. 
Subscriptions received by all agents of the Southern Pacific. 


a copy. For sale by all newsdealers. 
Advertising rates given on application. 
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The train sped swiftly on its way; 

She gazed without at scenes most grand. 
I sat and worshiped her fair face, 

Her graceful form, her taper hand. 
Not half so swiftly o’er the rails 

The flying string of coaches sped 
As sped my love to that fair maid 

Upon the Sunset Limited. 


At last she turned her eyes toward me— 
Rare orbs of softest melting blue 
That held the beauty of all tints 
Of azure sky and violet’s hue, 
And meeting my most eager gaze, 
Her rounded cheeks grew rosy red; 
She turned away—the sun had set 
Upon the Sunset Limited. 


Some proffered services, next day, 
Brought- words of thanks, in accents low, 
And then I luckily could give 
Some information she would know; 
And thus Hope’s sun began to rise 
Its kindly beams on me to shed, 
And life was very bright, indeed, 
Upon the Sunset Limited. 


I came to know her very well 
Before the happy journey’s end; 
I called her “Sweetheart”—in my mind; 
She with her lips addressed me “Friend.” 
And, as the journey’s end drew near: 
“My husband you must meet,” she said ; 
“He’s waiting at the station now 
To meet the Sunset Limited!” 


—Arthur J. Burdick. 


Inland Printer, Chicago, for March—Sun- 
SET, issued by the Southern Pacific Company, 
San Francisco, California, vies with the best 
of the popular magazines in literary quality, 
in general interest and in the attractive de- 
signs, illustrations and typography. A fea- 
ture of the magazine is the appropriate illus- 
trative and decorative headings to the contri- 
butions. Oneis used to introduce an interesting 
article on the thrasher bird of California in 
the December issue. Reproductions of water- 
color sketches in two tones give life and inter- 
est to the number. The front cover shows old 
Santa Claus bearing a burden of roses instead 
of the traditional pack of toys, suggesting 
the more balmy climate of California at the 
time when northern regions are under a man- 
tle of snow. From a typographical point of 
view SUNSET is beyond criticism. 


In the bottom of the sea a pearl was born; 
Between the rocks a violet blue, 
Among the clouds a drop of dew; 
And in my dreams and in my memory, 
You! 
—M. E. G. 
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IN SSS Go cress cl wrakhd 3 6 ene ae eS Edmund Mitchell 351 
ee Me UN Sg Go a Goat ery ela FG io Sos oo a slo bem PORES ER RES Sea ODS 544 
eI EOS I Si, S os Ses cieiab eles 4 « S e'els ce yie cls ccisices Edmond O'Neill 379 
“Philippines, The Story of the,” by Adeline Knapp (Book Note).................... 247 
SP eeeENU) MOMMNNN OMEN SP UUINERIIID TROD) Go ooo eiw'nlais cs gn wie ain en ip eo sa piesa gieies 544 
Picturesque Oregon Waterfalls (Full Page Illustration).......................005- 451 
ee I es oto PS AGE wip hice vedi ies Se mei bite o's heh cuiau ey ure 546 
NE IP RIM ch 31 ooo 5 os ola a's he pia ws on DS easy 3 a = 9 Ghee 79-162-242-358-463-551 
Placer County, California—Amid Foothill Riches..................... Carroll Sayres 322 
ee eI SEINE, MUU UNI cos on ols ws pa ibd Su So stesso Ninieis nent Leroy Anderson 456 
*Possum Hunt, My First—A Story of Texas........................4. Bourdon Wilson 187 
“Prairie Girl, The Biography of a,” by Eleanor Gates............ Leavenworth Macnab 360 
ce ek ee Ora: Alfred J. Waterhouse 453 
en RO MII RODEO OND os oe sine b Sole oo wine Sa oreo nel Wells Drury 264 


Bh) eae ee nines Winfield Hogaboom 236 





Quicksilver Mining at Libertad (Full Page Illustration) ........................... 
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Riverside, California—In the Orange Grove City..................... Rev. E. F. Goff 389 
EN 50S wok bea 'a's oa 4 pb ib ols Sho SAR OAS WENN SOR RO ea es 82 
eran s, een, Ase COPAY BAO. oo 6 coe ese eee se eee es (icorge Hamlin Fitch 82 
Rocky Gulch, Thanksgiving at (Verse)........................ .. Arthur J. Burdick 3 

Drawings by Arthur Lewis. 
ee es er a RINE MEN 55500 5 os owing we icin ows wis bing oi slate slg U. Francis Duff 466 


Rogue River, Up Oregon’s—The Most Picturesque Route to Crater Lake National Park 
Caspar W. Hodgson 198 


Romance of the Sunset Limited (Verse) ...................... ... Arthur J. Burdick 562 
ne I I OE Bo oS in one Jo pik oo ool nice sna salwe bose Elizabeth Grinnell 285 
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EU ee .....d. Parker Whitney 5 
San Francisco, A Silhouette of—The Touch of the Past........... Leavenworth Macnab 154 


Han Premcecoe Photmerapnic Salon (1908)... 5... oo es ca ls ose cee ee eels 



















Santa Cruz by the Sea Arthur A. Taylor 
San Juan Bautista, Mission of Paul Shoup 
Santiam of Oregon, The Caspar W. Hodgson 
Savior of the Sequoias (Verse) Herman Scheffauer 
School Extension as Begun in San Francisco (Essay) 
“Sea Turn and Other Matters, A,” by Thomas Bailey Aldrich Wilmetta Curtis 
“Seedy man, The,” by Peter Robertson George Hamlin Fitch 
Sequoias, Savior of the (Verse) Herman Scheffauer 
Shasta Country, In the Emma Seckle Marshall 
Shasta County, California—Study of the Wonderful Mining, Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Resources of 
“Ship of Dreams, The,” by Louise Forsslund Wilmetta Curtis 
Songs of a People, The (Verse) Ella M. Sexton 
Songs Without Words (Verse) Jessie Juliet Know 
Southern Pacific’s Double Track at Palo Alto, California (Full Page Illustration) 
Southern Pacific Improvements and Equipment 239-240-355-459-549 
Standard Track of Southern Pacific Sunset Route (Full Page Illustrations) . . .357-461-462-548 
Stanford’s Memorial Church Rev. D. Charles Gardner 409 
Stanford Red (Verse) Charles K. Field 105 
Stanford University (Frontispiece December ) 90 
Stanford University—The Real and the Ideal 91 
Sterling, George (Book Note) 5 
Story of Anna, The—A Study of the California Humming-Bird—(First and Second 
Papers) Elizabeth Grinnell 215-447 
“Story of Eden, The,” by Dolf Wyllarde Wilmetta Curtis 465 
Story of the Death of a Japanese Outlaw, A Adachi Kinnosuke 495 
“Strathmore, Lord,” Play by Virna Woods Lillian H. Shuey 358 
Street of Old Monterey (Full Page Color Insert) Francis McComas _ 106 
Strong Eternal Sound, The (Verse) John Vance Cheney 31 
Stuart, Ralph (Portrait) 360 
Study of Union Square, San Francisco, California—New St. Francis Hotel in the Dis- 
tance (Full Page Color Insert) Facing Page Henry Raleigh 138 
Sunny South, In the (Verse) Zellard Edison Buell 189 
“Sunser” Display at Santa Cruz (Book Note) 559 
Sunset Limited, A Romance of the (Verse) ................0 00 eed Arthur J. Burdick 562 
Sunset Rays 85-169-248-363-468-561 
Sunshine and Surf, In—Midwinter at Long Beach, California Alfred Dezendorf 150 


Sunshine as Power Arthur Inkersley 513 
er NN et > Suc eas Oak ele Pe bee sees Nee «sven eoeen ad Alexander McAdie 47 


Tarantula Traders 522 
Texas Petroleum Fields, The i 379 
Thanksgiving Day Oranges Charles Sedgwick Aiken 219 
Thanksgiving, A Californian (Verse) Charles Keeler 14 
Thanksgiving at Rocky Gulch (Frontispiece November Facing Page) .Arthur J. Burdick 
Thanksgiving at Rocky Gulch (Verse) Arthur J. Burdick 1 
To California (Verse) Josephine Mildred Blanch 
Tokio, At Vespers in Joaquin Miller 
Drawings by William Stevens. 

“Torqua, The Adventures of,” by Charles Frederick Holder Leavenworth Macnab 
Toujours (Verse) r Fred A. Hunt 
Touch of the Past, The—A Silhouette of San Francisco at Christmas Time 

Leavenworth Macnab 
To the Wild Azalea (Verse) ................02ceeeeeeeeeess- MM. Brewerton de Witt 

Drawing by Margaret Buck. 

Transpacific Cable, Laying the 
Transpacific Cable, Laying the (Frontispiece February) 
Tucson of Toda 
Tully, Mrs. Richard (Eleanor Gates) Portrait 
Two Little Songs (Drawing and Verse) 


Uncle Dan on the Overland Limited Wm. H. Barnes 
Union Square, San Francisco, Study of (Full Page Color Insert) Henry Raleigh 
University, Stanford, The Real and the Ideal................. Cecil Mortimer Marrack 
Up Oregon’s Rogue River—The Most Picturesque Route to Crater Lake National Park 

Caspar W. Hodgson 


Vespers in Tokio, At (Verse) Joaquin Miller 
Drawings by William Stevens. 

“Violets to my Valentine” (Verse) Charles K. Field 

Virginny, In Ole (Verse) Alice Corbin 





Wanderlust (Essay) 
Waterfalls, Picturesque Oregon (Full Page Illustration) 
West, The—A Toast (Verse) Elwyn Hoffman 
“West, The Wide Free” (Verse) James M. Cooney 
What Edwin Markham Is Doing Leavenworth Macnab 
What Modern Farming Means Leroy Anderson 
When I Think of You (Verse) EB. A. Brininstool 
“Where Is the Wild Rose?” (Verse) Elwyn Hoffman 
Where Water Is Life—Byron Hot Springs, California John C. Klein 
Where Words Have Wings—Wireless Telegraphy at Catalina Island..F. W. Armstrong 
Whitney, J. Parker (Portrait) 
“Why?” (Concerning the Sixth Biennial of Women’s Clubs) ...Mrs. Robert J. Burdette 
“Wide Free West, The” (Verse) James M. Cooney 
Winter at Palm Springs Edmund Mitchell 
Winter, California’s (Verse) Grace Hibbard 
Wish, My (Verse) Dora M. Oliphant 
With the Camera—Current Comment and Happenings in the World of Pictorial Pho- 
tography . 
Whistling Owl, The (Sunset Rays) 
Whitaker, Herman (Portrait) 
“Wild Rose, Where is the?” (Verse) Elwyn Hoffman 
Willie and the Burro (Verse) Sam C. Dunham 
Women’s Clubs, California Elizabeth Murray 
Women’s Clubs, Concerning the Sixth Biennial of Mrs. Robert J. Burdette 
Woods, Miss Virna (Portrait) 


Yberri, Lola (Portrait) 











BEAUTY OF GLAZENWOOD ROSE BUSH OVER A 
PALM TREE IN A SANTA CRUZ GARDEN 
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A HOME LIKE THIS FOR YOU 





LOOK AT THIS! 
SUNSET 


A Magazine of the Border. Handsomely 
Illustrated ..........+.+ $1.00 per year 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
The Busy Man’s Magazine...$2.50 per year * 
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Mail orders direct to 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Published by Passenger Department 








Southern Pacific Company 
n fifty ce ge nailer or No. 4 MONTGOMERY STREET 
’ u me SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
this paper 
THE NORTHWEST WE WANT AGENTS ror SUN- 






SET SPECIAL 
TERMS TO GOOD WORKERS 



















MAGAZINE 


ST. PAUL, MINN.— 








A SERIES OF 


Beautiful Yosemite Engravings 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 





presenting more artistically the wonderful features 
of the great valley than any previous illustrations, 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 





San Francisco, Cal. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., S. P. Co. 
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SAN FRANCISCO TO SAN JOSE AND RETURN 


Via OAKLAND, NILES, SAN JOSE and PALO ALTO. A day’s outing among the 
orchard blossoms. Carriage drive at San dose. Drive to deSsiort Sabeatobty. ALL FOR $2.50 


Leave San Francisco 8:30 a. m. TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. Arrive San Francisco 5:30 p. m. 
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THE GARDEN OF EDEN 


WITH EVERY MODERN ADVANTAGE 
That is what we who know consider HAYWARD, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIF. 


A town of 2500 people, 20 miles from San Francisco, 15 miles from University 
of California; schools of high standard; most fruitful land under the skies. 

Are you interested? Have you in your mind an ideal place for a home and are 
trying to find the real? Then write for further particulars of this Twentieth Cen- 


tury Paradise. 
BOARD OF TRADE 
Hayward, California 
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| The leading magazine of California 
SUNSET andthe west. $1 a year—-ten cents 
a copy. Published by Passenger 

Department, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco, California. 
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THE Srvc rene ae BUG Bok | ts: tein 
OF NEW YORK | THE you want Pulse - Quickening 


INTENSE ILLUSTRATIONS INCOMPARABLY ENTERTAINING 
Sent, charges paid, to any address for TEN CENTS (stamps or silver). 


The VICTORIA PUBLISHING CO., 48 Lexington Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 





O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Poultry and Game, Butter, Cheese and Eggs 
STALLS 38, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 
California Street Entrance Private Exchange 515 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


HoMESEEKERS: Visit San Diego before making purchase else- 
where. Beautiful Homes. Perfect Climate. 


To THE FARMER: Seeking farms, large or small. 
To THE STOCKMAN: Ranches in an ideal climate to raise stock. 
7000 to 26,000 acres with living streams. 


For further information address 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 
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VIA OMAHA via NEW ORLEANS; 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J. T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 
CARER EARAAAADERAERAABELABA DK SHH ADA SABO AEM 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“CaNNON BaLL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOuIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











Micnie 


FOUR | 
FAST TRAINS 


In both directions, between Cuicaco 
and Detroit, and Niacara Fats, @ 
Burrato, New York, Boston, and 
Eastern points, with finest equipment 
of Through Sleeping, Dining 
and Buffet-Library Cars. 

All day trains stop five minutes 
at Falls View, directly overlook- 
ing Niagara Falls. 

Send 6 cents postage for NIAGARA FALLs 
ILLUSTRATED 


0. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO. 








THE RECOGNIZED 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
wo TOURISTS 


























Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor at THE QOCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 





10-Acre Tracts, Rich Fruit and Vine Land, 
Near Depot, Two Hours from San Francisco, 
in Santa Clara Valley. Richest ee oy 
Valley on Earth. Only $100 an Acre—$14.1 
a Month will Buy One. Beautiful 6 - Acre 
Homes, 60 Minutes from San Francisco. 
Great Oaks. $1250 Each. San Mateo Co. 
General Farms. Catalogue Mailed Free. 


Ss. Wooster, Whitton & 
on Montgomery <© 


:. 
xe street, SINS 





Attention, California Homeseekers! 


We desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing buyers of country lands to some 
bargains in income-producing orchard, 
vineyard, grain and stock farms, many 
of which are bank foreclosures, that we 
have for sale. Mr. Bush having bad forty 
years’ knowledge and experience of the 
value of lands, and being the owner of 
an income-producing orchard and vine- 
yard, can intelligently direct intending 
buyers to the best lands and bargains in 
the State. Correspondence solicited. 


DAVID BUSH & SON 
20 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No. 2, BR hae 7 ND LIMITED—Electric Liehied 
Daily—Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 
Buffet-Library Car, Fourteen Section Deewieg 
Room Sleeping Cars, Compartment-Observa- 
tion Car and og San Francisco to Chicago, 
via U. P., &N an M. & St. P. 
Double Drawing yon Sleeping Car and 
pag -_ — to Chicago, via D. & R. 


, 


No. 44 ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
Vestibule Sleepers San Francisco me Chica 0, 
via U. P., C. & N. W. and C. M. & St. : 
also San Francisco to Denver, via D. & R. G 

Tourist Car San Francisco to Kansas City, 
via Cheyenne, Denver and U. 
Diners San Francisco to Chicago. 


No. 6. BASTERN EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 

Drawing Room Sleepers and Diner San Fran- 

cisco to Chicago, via U. P., C. & N. W. and 
C..M.& St... P, 


Drawing Room Sleeper and Diner San F. to 
Chicago, via D. & R. G. and Burlington. 

Drawing Room sive er San F. to St. Louis, 
via D. & R. G. and Missouri Pacific. 

Tourist Sleepers ter Francisco to Chicago, 
wa. 0. 2.; C&R. and C. M. & St. P. 

Tourist Sleeper an Francisco to Denver, 
via D. & R. G. 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 


No. i. OVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
Daily—Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 
Buffet- Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room id Diner Car, Compartment-Observation 
ra and Diner sie to San Francisco, via 

. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P. and U. P. 
bogs Drawing g bok Sleeping Car at 

Diner ae eo to San Francisco, via C. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide-Vesti- 
bule oe ead Chicago to San Francisco, via 
c. and C. M. & St. P. and U. P. 
wine Vestibule Buffet ogins Car Denver 
to San Francisco, via D. 
Tourist Sleepers Chicago to = Francisco, 
via C. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P. and U. P. 
Diners Chicago to San Seamdaee 


No.5.WESTERN EXPREGG— Delly—Veatibuled 
Drawing Room Sleepers and Diner Chicago to 
San Francisco, via KN. Wa OC; Be Se. P. 
and U. P.; also via Burlington and D. & R.G. 
Vestibuled Standard ys ae a 3 St. Louis 
to San Francisco, via M . & &. G. 
Tourist Car Kansas City to pol F., via 
Denver and Cheyenne and P. 
Tourist Car Denver to San Francisco, via 
D. & R. G. 


SUNSET ROUTE-—VIA FRESNO 


No. 8. capecanY CITY BXPRESS — iy 
Buffet D. Sleeper Oakland to Los An 

and New } hewn D. R. Slee r Bakensield 

to Los oe 2 Tourist Car F. to Chi- 

cago, and R. ut pe Los Angeles to Chi- 

cago, via El p aes ock Island line. 


Re. 26. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Vesti- 
buled_ Composite Library Car and Sle_pers 
San F. to Los Angeles; Diner San F. to 
Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles. Chair 
Car San Francisco to Fresno. 


No. SO. Sleepers San F. to Fresno and Ray- 
mond; Buffet Sleeper San F. to Bakersfield. 


No. 84. Buffet Parlor Cars San F. to Bakersfield. 


No. 2. SUNSBT BXPRESG_Daliy—Observation 
Sleeper New Orleans to San Francisco, Com- 
partment Sleeper New Orleans to Los An- 
geles. Sleepers Los Angeles, Fresno, Ray- 
mond and Bakersfield to San F. Diner New 
Orleans to Los Angeles. Tourist Car Chicago 

to San F., via El Paso—Rock Island line. 


No. 25. THE OWL _LIMITED— Daily—Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car and 
Pullman Glesping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco ; air Car Fresno to San Fran- 
cisco. Diner Los Angeles to Mojave, and 
Fresno to San Francisco. 


No. 83. Buffet Parlor Cars Bakersfield to San F. 


SUNSET ROUTE—COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 22. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily—Parlor 
Car, Reclining Chair Car, Smoker and Diner 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


No. {0. SUNSET BXPRESS—Daily—Observation 
Sleeper San Francisco to New Orleans; 
Compartment Car Los Angeles to New Or- 
jeans; Tourist rar to : ere to Chicago, 
via El Paso and C 
Diner San aadon To New Orleans. An- 
nex Compartfment Car New Orleans to New 
York. ourist Cars dail on Cua Angeles 
and Eastern points, via E 


NORTH BOUND. 


No. 21. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Reclining Chair Car, Observation Car 
and Diner Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No. 7. PACIFIC EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper New Orleans to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Diner Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tour- 
ist Cars from Eastern points via El Paso and 
Los Angeles to San Francisco daily. 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 
No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS — Baty — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San F. to Portland. 
D. R. Sleeper San F. to Dunsmuir. 
Tourist Cars San F. and Sacramento to 
Portland. 
Chair Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Diner San Francisco to Roseburg. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRECS-Daliy— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper San F. to Portland. 
Tourist Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
Ne. = Ronny” reer EXPRESS — Daily— Draw- 
Room Sleeper Portland to San Francisco. 
™). R. Sleeper Dunsmuir to San F. 
Tourist Cars Portland to San F. and Sacto. 
Diner Roseburg to San Francisco. 
Chair Car Portland to San Francisco. 


Re. ul. SHASTA EXPRE6S~Daily— Buffet Draw- 


g Room Sleeper Portland to San 
"frourist Car Portland to San ae 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPERS 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily 
Darty, Tourist car San Francisco to Faced 
City, via Cheyenne, Denver and U. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally oe 
SATURDAYS, Los pad to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 
MONDAYS, San: Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 
Lake and Pueblo. 
MONDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 
ke, Denver and Omaha. 
TUESDAYS, San Francisco to ais via Salt 
Lake, Pueblo and Kansas Cit 
TUESDAYS, Los Angeles to » RSG via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha 
TUESDAYS, Los Angeles to Ceicnge and St. 
Paul, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
WEDNESDAYS, Los Anasies to Chicago, via Salt 
ke, Denver and Omaha. 
THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. pad via 
Salt Lake, Denver and Kansas Cit 
aie yng Los Angeles to Chicano, vie Chey- 
enne and Omaha. 
= Los anaes to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Omaha 
No.6. EASTERN EXPRESS—Daily 


Darty, Tourist Sleepers San F. to Sagem 
via U. P., C.& N. W. and C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
Dary, Tourist oe ‘San F. to reg via Salt 
Lake and D. & R. G. Ry. 
WEDNBSDAYS and canine. Los Angeles to 
Chicago, via D. & R. G., U. P., C. & N. W. 
SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS and MONDAYS, Los 
Angeles to Chicago, via U. P., C. & N. W. 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND 


No.3. PACIFIC EXPRESS-—Daily 
DaILy, Tourist Cars Chica “ 4 San F., via 
Cc. & N. W. and C. M. & and U. P. 
Through nets ea conducted 


TUESDAYS and . + ae Cheapo to Los 
Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. and Fresno. 
WEDNESDAYS and a Chicago to Los 

Angeles, via C. & N. W., > a ee eG. 
TUBSDAYS, St. Paul to Los Sot via Omaha 

and Ogden, C. St. P., M. & O. and U. P. Rys. 
SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS and MONDAYS, Ch 

cago to Los Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. 
No.5. WESTERN EXPRESS- Daily 


DarLy Tourist Car Kansas City to San Fran- 
cisco, via Denver and Cheyenne, U. P. R. R. 


Datrty, Tourist Car Denver to San F., via D. 
& R. G. Ry. 


Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 

MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from oe t to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogde 

WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, 
via Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

SATURDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 


SUNSET ROUTE-—VIA SANTA BARBARA 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 10. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily 
Datrty, Tourist Sleepers San F. to Los Angeles 
and Bl Paso; Chair Car to New Orleans. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 
F. to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, San Francisco to 
Cincinnati, via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS, San F. to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
bid are 5 an San F. to Memphis, via R. L., 


MONDAYS, San F. to St Louis, via R. I.,Wabash. 


eS a San F. to St. Paul, via R. I. and 
, St. P. M. & O. 


MD eda ale F to St. Paul, via R. I. and 
ce ie 


SATURDAYS, San Francisco to New Orleans. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 7. PACIFIC COAST EXPRESS—Daily 
Daity, Tourist Sleepers Los Angeles to San F. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 


TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, Cincinnati to San 
Francisco, via I. C. and New Orleans. 
WEDNESDAYS, Chicago to San Francisco, via 
I. C. and New Orleans. 
ae a Memphis to San Francisco, via C. 
. I. & P. and El Paso. 


TUBSDAYS, St. Louis to San Francisco, via C. 
eS P. and El Paso. 


THURSDAYS, St. Paul to San Francisco, via C., 
St. P. M. & O., R. I. and El Paso. 


eiiainecin St. — to San Francisco, via C. G. 


W. and C. R. I. & P., and El Paso. 
MONDAYS, New aes to San Francisco. 


SUNSET ROUTE—VIA FRESNO 


No. 8. CRESCENT CITY EXPRESS-—Daily 
DarLy Tourist Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 


TUESDAYS, Oakland to St. Louis, via San An- 
tonio and M. K. & T. 


WEDNESDAYS, Oakland to St. Louis, via Fort 
Worth, T. & P. and Iron Mountain. 


No. 9. SUNSET BXPRESS—Daily 
DatLy, Tourist Car Chica a = Oakland, via 
Cc. R. 1. & P. Ry. and El 

Through Tourist Care-Personall conducted 
TO SAN FRANCIS 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS ond “FRIDAYS, from 
Washington, via New Orleans. 

TUESDAYS, from St. Louis, via M. K. & T. and 
San Antonio. 

WEDNESDAYS, St. Louis to Oakland, via Iron 
Mountain and T. & P. Rys. 


SHASTA ROUTE 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS—Daily 


Darty, Tourist Cars San F. and Sacramento 
to Portland. 


No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS-— Daily 
DaiLy, Tourist Car San F. to Portland. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA BXPRESS—Daily 
Day, Tourist Cars Portland to San F. and 
Sacramento. 
No. Il. SHASTA BXPRESS—Daily 
DaILy, Tourist Car Portland to San F. 
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4 Baggage Checked and Delivered 
’ Freight Shipped and Stored 
- 
* Everything handled that can be moved by horses 4 
9 
+ a MAIN OFFICB 
ok 
4 165 Stevenson Street 
* Off Market, betwee Palace Hotel and Third Street 
a 
j Quick Delivery and Careful Handling i 
} 
4 Agents on all Trains of Southern Pacific Co. i 
ee 
% Telephone Private Exchange 83 ; 
i { 
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 : Meomte ~ j SARATOOA | 
7 * SANTA CLARA COUNTY 
* + a CALIFORNIA * 
7 Great Winter Resort Ba : A summer hotel with all modern im- 
* Paradise for Sportsmen % provements in the foothills of the Santa 
P 7 a Cruz mountains. Opened for season * 
% 1903 under new management. Conve- 
= For beautifnily illustrated pamphlet on *% nient to San Francisco, eleven miles * 
* SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE - § from San Jose, five miles from Los J, 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN COAST, % Gatos, nearest railroad point. Congress 4 
so send ten cents to %* Springs mineral waters recommended by 
KA 2 ~ jeading physicians for stomach, kidney * 
J. A. NAUGLE % and liver troubles. 
A wl . ° KA ae 
RA General Passenger Agent RA 4 For further information address As 
te nema Raaea er % + H. R. RAND, General Manager % 
7 Guaymas . - Mexicot 7 _—— 7 
¥ * % SANTA CLARA COUNTY CALIFORNIA + 
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ALBANY, ORE. 
RE RR rr Agent 


sade «8 BELGIUM 
oe oe de Grace 


RUA PACE ....s General European Agent 
ATLANTA, a. 

J. F. VAN eee a General Agent 

GEO. W. ELY..... Traveling Passenger Agent 

R. O. BiAN Se eps Saat Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 

fi AS Oe SR ree Agent 
BALTIM ORE, MD.—209 BE. Baltimore Street 

Sah EOE 5 5S Gg Kia 65.0 < vo bibs « o's ® Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 

a5 neh che ks aes aa wie oe Agent 
BOSTON, MASS.—I70 Washington Street 

B.. B.. CURRIOR........... New England Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL.—193 Clark Street 

» SER lf Rr General Agent 

R. D. WILLIAMS...... City Passenger Agent 

D. M. SWOBE....Traveling Passenger Agent 

B. H. BULLARD. . Traveling Passenger Agent 

N. R. HALLIDAY. = Passenger Agent 

ae ° Ar Chinese Passenger Agent 


Ss 
GEO M. McKINNEY, General Western Immi- 
gration Agent, 238 Clark street. 


CINCINNATI, O0.—53 East Fourth Street 


ABR es General Agent 
W. F. HOLTON. ..Traveling Passenger Agent 
T. W. HOLLY.....Traveling Passenger Agent 
J. age ts ORR. Traveling Passenger Agent 
ee Traveling Passenger Agent 

Be ala ereinin a Shh Passenger Agent 


CITY OF MEXICO 


W. K. MacDOUGALD......... General Agent 

J. M. CARDENAS........ Commercial Agent 
DENVER, COLO.—I112 17th Street 

W. K. McALLISTER......... General Agent 


A. N. OLIVER. Trav. Pass. and Freight Agent 
DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 


Ce. 5 Se ES 5 bs aps oS oe General Agent 
H. F. CARTER....Traveling Passenger Agent 
A. J. RATCLIFFBR. Traveling Passenger Agent 


EL PASO, TEX. 


fe eS General Agent 
Se 3 | ee City ign od Agent 
me ea Depot Ticket Agent 


FRESNO, CAL.—1013 J Street 
J. F. eS . Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 


WM. > See Traveling Passenger Agent 

H. AVILA. LUND SAR RAR TSR eh So be Saa-5 a Agent 
GALVESTON, TEX. 

J. H. MILLER..... Division Passenger Agent 
GUAYMAS, SONORA 


J. A. NAUGLE, General Passenger Agent, 
Sonora Railway (Limited) 


HAMBURG, GERMANY-—6-8 Karlsburg 


BUD. FAICE ...... General European Agent 
HANFORD, CAL. 

UG SOT: MRERERAUINS 6 9:6 4'0 6 0:0'5:4 60 010 cise 6 Agent 
HAVANA, pegs 


eo 2 ae 6 a ae General Agents 
WILLIAM CHOUPIAN, Chinese Passenger 
Agent, 36 San Ygnacio street 
HERMOSILLO, SONORA 
fie SEI REIS © 55-5 3:0, 02 Ste 5.0 bs V0 bs ewes Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
M. L. ROBBINS. .Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
THOS. J. ANDERSON, Assistant General Pas- 
senger and Ticket "Ag ent 
W. L. SAUCIER. ,Passenger and Ticket Agent 
J. HOWARD ...Pass. and Immigration Agent 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—1000 Main Street 


EEG ES MR IIESES sw a 6.63.6 56 0:0 0.8 0.0m General Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 
EE MEY Ds Se Whe is he Wises ome Wie O'R Agents 


IN 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 
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LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 


RUD. PAICE ...:... General European Agent 
LONDON, ENG.— 
49. Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
BUD. VAI ..0 5 General European Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. PARKYNS, —_ General Passenger 
and sila Agent 
See O'R City Ticket Agent 
Cc. H. MITCHELL. . Division Reakenaer Agent 
H. E. MONTAGUE. Traveling Passenger Agent 


MARYSVILLE, CAL. 


ie EN otk 6h o aw 49M no's sap: Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
oo Be tS) a i Commercial Agent 


NEW YORY,N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 


L. H. NUTTING....Gen. Eastern Pass. Agent 
L. J. SPENCE....Gen. Eastern Freight Agent 


~— gn LA. 


JB 3 t. Gen. Pass. Agent 
D. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. -City Pass. Agent 


NOGALES, ARIZ. 
Ee 8 Ce Ae a ee Agent 
OAKLAND, CAL.—468 Tenth Street 


G:- 3. ba Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
8S. S. FULTON....Traveling Passenger Agent 


OGDEN, pl. ll 


tle URS | GS a ee peer ts Ticket Agent 

fe a CHEVERS Se ee ea Freight Agent 
PASADENA, CAL. 

Sh See Up res Commercial Agent 
PASO ROBLES, CAL. 

RUIN. We UPS TAIN ss oie. o's 0.5 nis wine's ba Agent 
eT ee PA.—109 South Third St. 

Je eS RP rion Se Agent 


A. M. ONGACRE. Traveling Passenger Agent 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


ROME Lo 0 eee eae Agent 
PIT TSBURG, PA.—SI5 Park Building 

Pe SS OO: ae General Agent 

SAM’L A. MEYERS...Traveling Pass. Agent 

M. F. VAN HORN..... Traveling Pass. Agent 

J.-C, TORNEBSE....... Traveling Pass. Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 

io URes CREA AID sb 5 as wigan Commercial Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


W. E. COMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
Lines in Oregon 
H. BE. LOUNSBURY. . Traveling Freight Agent 


, 2. Traveling a Agent 

CS. We RAM So ccsoes City Ticket Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 

Be NE bos os eo 06-019 0.30% Ais we Agent 
REDLANDS, CAL. 

Re Re | Se rr ae eer Agent 
RENO, NEV. 


J. M. FULTON. .Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


a eS eee Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
RUD. TALCE. ...... General European Agent 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Cc. J. JONES....Div. Pass. and Freight fom 
Eos NEED oo S50 sae 6 ow ik woop so we oe Agent 
Ww. oe WOOD boner Traveling Passenger Agent 
SALEM, ORE. 
es 3 eA. . Freight and Ticket Agent 
oO. HAR diarsie's ee Depot Ticket Agent 
SALT pp ee, UTAH—201 Main Street 


OR ES Oo Ss en Rr General Agent 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
J. McMILLAN...... Division Passenger Agent 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY: 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
PRANE: DONDATIN | oiccs cicca vee vs abe Agent 
SAN DIEGO, CAL.—90I Fifth Street 
Be, Bess I a 4 d.8'6 oo oie we Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—6!13 Market Street 
ie. Bee Py Los | | aire General Agent 
S. MANN 


rate ays ig taka Gate ae Se Ticket Agent 
...Agent Information Bureau 





B. or” ae -City Passenger Agent 
L. KNIGHT. ...T raveling Passenger Agent 
} he AS Nl. ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
AS; A, SAAN OUI 6026 900 45-3 9 Passenger Agent 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Street 
PAUL_ SHOUP...Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 


Ce OR po) a Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. 
eg Li ek) BE eae Agent 


SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. 
EDO. SADA....Trav. Pass. and Freight Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


E. SHILLINGSBURG .....Commercial Agent 
SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 

gare a I esl o'd ido. oil’ allah are oie BONEN Agent 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. 

as <a SEN 555.5 65615 sea lw bo) wiles Agent 


SEATTLE, WASH.—618 First Avenue 


E. EB. ee ee Ce re General Agent 
Ce BGR | GRR City Gres ht Agent 
W. EB. SHERBROOKE Seater City Ticket Agent 
pe Ae City Passenger Agent 
J.) ee BAG... .:. Traveling Passenger Agent 


Cc. L. DARLING...Trav. Fgt. and Pass. Agent 
or, = are re oe Olive Street 

Sv ia ok Riaerce-deaia ack General Agent 

. s BORGEU M. . Traveling Passenger Agent 

E. R. TUTTLE... .Traveling Passenger Agent 


STOCKTON, CAL. 
“ORE Rea 0 2 (RRS ea nee a Pinte are oe Agent 
SYRACUSE, | > Y.—129 South Franklin Street 
Fr. RE New York State Agent 
aie: seen ire Pacific Avenue 
naenged ogy Seed Wm aces CE bere aed Agent 
TUCSON, 


RIZ. 
A. ee BURIGIALTER. Div. Pass. and Fgt. Agt. 
TULARE, CAL. 


Deas, CANT WHIM. a: 6.6 e so.0 6 oe Hesieicies Agent 
VISALIA, CAL. 
W. ST. J. CAUDRON........020..6.- Agent 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—S5Il Penn. Ave. 

A. J. POSTON.Gen. Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND, CAL. 

Be | AR ages tr eae are Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and 


information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on 


application, by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 
60,000 ACRES 
LAGUNA CALIFORNIA LAND 


Located in Fresno and Kings counties in the center of the State. 
All rich, alluvial soil on Kings River bottom in the best fruit- 
growing region of the State. We can also grow Indian corn and 


all other cereal crops to perfection, and the land is particularly 

adapted for the growth of alfalfa and the handling of dairy 

A T _stock. We are selling it in ten-acre lots or larger at $35 to $50 

per acre; one-fourth cash, balance in eight annual payments if 

desired. If you want a good piece of land, be sure you look 

over Laguna. Don’t make the popular mistake of concluding 

oD that California is only for the rich man. If you are willing to 
work you can make a start on the Laguna with less money than 
anywhere else, and the climate will be as much yours as if you 


SEND TODAY FOR owned a million. Address 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE NARES & SAUNDERS, Manacers 
PRINTED MATTER Laton, Fresno County, California 
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J. E. Scuwas, President > . Howarp, Second Vice-President 
DANIEL EAGAN, First Vice-President Ee PatTTERSON, Secretary and Treasurer 


American Steel Foundries 


SUCCESSOR TO 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


High Grade Open Hearth Steel eee of All Descriptions 
up to 60,000 Poun 


THE LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M. C. B.) STEEL COUPLER 
This has Stood a Pulling Test of 181,000 Pounds and the Locking Device Remained Unaffected 


Main Office, No. 74 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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FREEMAN 
HOTEL 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TOURISTS 
Elevation 1360 Feet Most Popular Resort in the Foothills 














j or “Aeolia,” to Californians and others who know, stands 
BIRDSALL S PURE for the best of Olive Oils. Grown and bottled by F. Birdsall 
on Aeolia Heights, (olive orchard) Auburn, Placer County, 
California. Never sold in bulk; always under our branded cork and trade-marked label. 
Absolute purity guaranteed with cleanliness and care in manufacture. Highest quality, best 
flavor (only selected Picholene olives used). On the California Market ten years competing 
with other Pure California Olive Oils, and its reputation is unequaled. Also Ripe Pickled 
Olives in season. Address E. S. BrrpsaL_, AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


The best is the cheapest for medicinal purposes and table use. 
A product worthy of the Gateway County of this wonderful state. 





MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR. ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENOINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 


JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 
BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS AND GALVANIZING 
313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











1ATCS5S G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTS, OILS AND VARNISHES 


117-119 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


EXPORT BUSINESS SOLICITED 
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THROUGH TRAINS 
“DAILY & SUNDAYS TOO” 


“THE KATY WAY” 


BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
INDIAN TERRITORY, OKLAHOMA, 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Reclining Chair Cars on All Through Trains 





CALIFORNIA EXCURSION SLEEPERS 


Leave St. Louis Tuesdays at 8:32 P. M. 
TO SAN FRANCISCO { Leave Kansas City Thursdays at 9:25 P. M. 


For St. Louis, leave Tuesdays at 7:00 P. M. 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO { For Kansas City, leave Thursdays at 7:00 P. M. 
Via Waco, Flatonia, San Antonio, E] Paso and Los Angeles 


FOR FAST TIME TAKE 


“THE KATY FLYER” 











(C.& N.W.RY > 





‘St. Paul | 
Minneapolis 


Three fast trains daily via the Chicago, Union Pacific and 


North-Western Line to Chicago and the East, over the 
only double-track railway between Chicago and the Missouri 


River. Two trains daily to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth 
via Omaha and The North-Western Line. 

The Overland Limited, the luxurious, electric-lighted, 
daily train across the continent, less than three days 
San Francisco and Portland to Chicago. 

Daily and personally conducted tours in Pullman tourist 


sleeping cars from Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland to 


Chicago, with choice of routes, afford economical and comfort- 
Pullman tourist sleeping 


able means of travel to the Fast. 
cars to St. Paul- Minneapolis also without change. 
Full particulars may be had of any ticket agent of the 


Southern Pacific Co. or on application personally, by telephone 


or by letter to any representative of the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Glendon Flange Tie Plate 


. FOR SALE BY 


The C. B. Kaufman Railway Supply Co, 


69 WELLS FARGO BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Oli Olives mrs The Modesto Lumber Co, 
Green Pickled C. R. TILLSON, Manager 
PURE CALIFORNIA OLIVE OIL Building Materials of All Kinds 


OUR OWN PRODUCTION 


We have 15,000 bearing trees, fifteen 
years old, near Stockton, California. 


Manufacturers of 


H. H. H. Horse Medicine, D. D. T., 1868 
Address H. H. Moork & SONS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Lime, Cement and Brick 
Wire and Picket Fencing 


YARDS AT 
MODESTO, WATERFORD and TURLOCK 








»»» LOTS IN THE NEW TOWN SITE OF NEWMARK... 


Four miles east of city limits of Los Angeles, now on sale. Only 
twenty minutes by the Salt Lake railroad from Los Angeles to 
Newmark. Water mains laid and streets graded. 
Price of lots 50x125 to an alley, $250 to $500. For further par- 
ticulars apply or write to 
JAMES R. COLLING, Exclusive Agent 


221 WEST FOURTH ST. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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AND Fine Military, Navy and Merchant POST ST. ) 
WORKMANSHIP ? 
ARE TAILORING SAN 

OF THE BEST FRANCISCO 
MILITARY AND NAVY OUTFITTERS 5 
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Where are you Going 
this Summer ? 


Secure lists of charming resorts and camping 
places in California from any agent of the 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


ah 


Why Not Buy This Fertile Farm 
IN CALIFORNIA? 


About 130 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling 
house, five cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for Seep Raltsine, for 
Topacco, or for ALFALFA and Darryinc. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR AROUND. 
Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Fran- 

. cisco; in the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. A thrifty man can MAKE A FoRTUNE 
on a farm like this. It is for sale, cheap. For details address C. S. AIKEN, care Bohemian 
Club, San Francisco, California. 
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FREE LIST OF SANTA GRUZ PROPERTIES, sewx ow arecicatio 


Full information. Correspondence promptly answered 


ROBINSON & CO., Real Bstate Agents 
49 PACIFIC AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


“rr aomom, reeves MONterey Investment Company 





T. J. Frewp, Vice-President 
CHARLES Carr, Cashier (INCORPORATED ) 

F. A. Borscu, Secretary INSURANCE REAL ESTATE ABSTRACTING MONEY LOANED 
W. W. JaMEs HOUSES FOR RENT COLLECTIONS MADE NOTARIES PUBLIC 


Our business is selling property in and about Monterey and throughout the county. We make a 
specialty of negotiating loans and of caring for property of non-residents. 
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For Farms ana City Properties 
IM SANTA COUS, CAL. 3... .. 


APPLY TO 
J. W. FORGEUS 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


References: Citizens’ Bank of Topeka, Kan., Bank 
of Santa Cruz County, Santa Cruz, California. 
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_in this county in this county 


500 Sacks of Onions have been taken off one Acre in one crop 
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Pror. W. H. DarLpy, the champion swim- 
mer, under date of December 15, 1899, wrote: 

“T was in the water an hour yesterday 
and found it, even at this time of year, none 
too cold for enjoyable bathing.” 

Chauncey M. Depew, while standing on 
Logan Heights in October, 1898, said to 
Mr. Vanderbilt : 

“Vanderbilt, you and I have been every- 
where, but nowhere have we seen such a 
lovely view,’ and in this Mr. Vanderbilt 
acquiesced. 


The Johnstown (Ohio) Independent, May 
16, 1900, says: 

“The lagt coast resort visited before turn- 
ing our faces eastward was Santa Cruz, and 
in many ways the best was reserved for the 
last. Santa Cruz is styled ‘The Gem of the 
Pacific,’ and is on the north coast of Mon- 
terey Bay. It has the finest beach we saw 
in California. Flowers bloom there the year 
round. That I saw fuchsias twenty feet high 
and three inches in diameter, growing like 
trees, callas by the billions with blossoms 
fully eight inches across, marguerite bushes 
eight feet high, is no exaggeration.” 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, 
May 23, 1900, says: 

“This morning our train was run around 
the bay to Santa Cruz, which is a flourishing 
city of 10,000 inhabitants, very picturesquely 
located on the hillsides and valleys over- 
looking the bay and broad Pacific. It has an 
admirable climate, flowers blooming the year 
around, and roses growing to perfection on 
trees and vines almost house-high. In the 
drive we were taken along the cliffs, beneath 
which the ocean waves broke incessantly over 
the rocks and sent the spray high in air, 
and we also saw in operation a wave- motor, 
the only successful one in use.’ 

For further information as to this beautiful 
City OF THE HOLy Cross, address Secretary, 
Board of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. 
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PLACER COUNTY 


( CALIFORNIA ) 


Improvement and Development Association 


J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 
J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and 
E. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn Advertising, Newcastle 

J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn F. BE. BRYE, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 





Placer County 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home seeker, and has 
numerous natural resources. Gravel and Quartz Mines, Granite 
and Pottery Works, 


Grain, Dairying and Fruit 


Placer County has many favored sections for the cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this season were from 
Placer. Also 35 per cent of all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are 
shipped from Placer. 

On the main line of the SouTHERN PaciFic. For information 
address Secretary or any of the officers of the above Association. 


3 i? ys: 
| Oe g ad 
\ / Fs f ; { y é . 
/ \ f d Y x 
ORCHARD AND COUNTRY HOMES IN THE FRUITFUL FOOTHILL REGION OF PLACER COUNTY 


J. H. Winus, Secretary. 
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“Gem, of the 
Sierras: 


IMPROVED SERVICE 
3 TRAINS DAILY 3 


FROM 
June Ist to Sept. 30th 


May 15th to June Ist, and Oct. 
1st to Oct. 15th, one trip daily. 





This famous mountain lake, situated high in the Sierra Nevadas 

is now in touch with allthe world. The Lake Tahoe Railway & 
Transportation Co, bas completed a well-built and equipped line 
of railway from Truckee, California, the junction point with the 
trans-continental Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
up the Truckee River Canyon to Tahoe City, the first point of 
approach on Lake Tahoe, 


NO MORE TEDIOUS STAGE TRIPS 

This railway, in conjunction with the steamer Tahoe, one of the 
best of lake craft, large, commodious, elegantly equipped and 
fleet, makes it possible now to visit all the resorts and attractions 
of this marvelous lake and grand mountain region without hard- 
ship orinconvenience, Ample and excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at all of the numerous resorts, 

PROMPT CONNECTIONS AT TRUCKEE 
with overland trains, a quick ride of fourteen miles up the canyon, 
and a trip of several hours on the lake, comprises one of the most 
magnificent scenic panoramas on the American continent. 
Arrangements for stop-over and side trip can be made on overland 
tickets in either direction at slight additional cost. Send to this 
Company, or any agent of the Southern Pacific Co, for illustrated 
folder giving full information, 


Don’t fail to visit Nature’s masterpiece of mountain lakes 


Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, 


SACRAMENTO 
CALIFORNIA 





WM. BECKMAN, President 


Wma. BECKMAN 


J. Ll. HUNTOON 
Capital Paid Up in Gold, $' ( 
Interest Paid on Deposits Semi-Annually 


J. L. HUNTOON, Vice-President GEO. W. LORENZ, Sec’y and Cashier 


DIRECTORS 

GEo. W. LORENZ E. J. CROLY WM. JOHNSTON 
Reserve and Surplus, $100,000 

Money Loaned on Real Estate Only 


Address All Communications ‘‘ PEOPLE’s SAVINGS BANK.” 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 








in Northern, Central and Southern California 


APPLY TO 








JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California St., San Francisco, California 








INCORPORATED MARCH 29, 1873 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 


G. W. CARPENTER, President 
Cc. R. Boyp, Cashier 


UNION 








Storage, Forwarding and Commission House 


FARM LANDS 


of Sutter County 
Banking and Insurance 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


YUBA CITY, SUTTER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 








Doors, Windows, Blinds, Boxes and Trays 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER CO. inc. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SUGAR and SISSON WHITE PINE 


Saw Mills at McCloud River and Ash Creek 


PINE and REDWOOD LUMBER 
Corner Center and Sonora Streets WHITE and SUGAR PINE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Yards at Fifth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco 








i a 





——- 


YARDS: 


RED BLUFF 
CORNING 


ORLAND, Glenn County 
WOODLAND, Yolo County 
MAXWELL, Colusa County 


CHICO 
BIGGS Butte County 
GRIDLEY 


YUBA CITY, Sutter County 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 


} Tenama County 





Sierra Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUMBER, DOORS 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, Etc. 


FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 
and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 


Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Ked Bluff 
Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 

















For Orchard, Grain or Grazing Lan 


AT LOW PRICES 


with irrigating facilities, 





enquire of BANK OF WOODLAND, at Woodland, Yolo County, California 
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There’s always sport 
Where there's sunshine’ 
Plenty of both — and 
Shade..too,if you want 

It _ all the year round 
At Hotel Del Monte 

Monterey—California. 








OLRM. 
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When You Come to California 


YOU MUST -— 


Come to the Sacramento Valley 


Because we offer rich land suitable for fruit, alfalfa 
and grain at from $30 to $100 per acre. 


PIS 














Because we have a mild climate, generous rainfall 
and plenty of water for irrigation. 


Because we have unexcelled transportation facilities 
—rail and river. 


Because ten acres will support an industrious family. 


Because our orchards, dairies and hop fields afford 
work for every industrious man and family. 


Because the low rates—$25 from any Missouri River 
point to any point in the Sacramento Valley— 
are effective until June 15th. 


Because you are allowed 5-day stop-over privileges 
at any and all main line stations, which allows 
you full opportunity to visit this great and 
fertile Valley. 


Because we want more people. 


We still have picture books, descriptive pamphlets 
and other literature gotten up for you. 


Why not write to any or all of us for more information? 
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Morris Brooke, Sacramento 
C. W. Tomas, Woodland. . 


€ 


Vice-President for Sacramento County 
. Vice-President for Yolo County 


XS 


€ 
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EXESEXESS 


J. H. Wins, Auburn 

R. M. Green, Oroville... .. 

J. W. Karrtu, Colusa..... 

H. P. Stasrer, Yuba City... 
Rateicn Barcar, Vacaville. . 
C. F. Foster, Corning 
W. C. Green, Georgetown. . 


FE. A. Forbes, Marysville........ 


J. M. Warrine, Nevada City 
P. R. Garnett, Willows...... 


J. J. Cuambers, Redding...... . i : : 3 i 


S. H. Htrx, Sisson 


Vice-President 


.. Vice-President 
.. Vice-President 
.. Vice-President 
.. Vice-President 
.. Vice-President 
.. Vice-President 
... Vice-President 
... Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 


for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 
for 


_. Vice-President for Placer County 


Butte County 
Colusa County 
Sutter County 
Solano County 
Tehama County 
El Dorado County 
Yuba County 
Nevada County 
Glenn County 
Shasta County 
Siskiyou Ceunty 





CAE SES I ie ee eA ites ee President, Colusa, California 
age UM oc S's. 5 de = os eee ae Peery ig Secretary, Colusa, California 
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PACIFIC MAIL [mE 
OCCIDENTAL =": ORIENTAL [aie 


TOYO 





Korea 
Siberia (twin screw) 12.000tons 


China 


Doric 4700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4.300 tons 


America 


Hong Kong 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6,o00tons 





New York Office : 
Chicago Office : 


HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


General Office 












By the steamers of the 7 j F 







and 


AISEN KAISHA 








FLEET 
(twin screw) 12,000 tons 






5.100 tons 













Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
















“What a country for 
verdure and shade is 
Japan; what an 
unlooked - for Eden” 
Pierre Loti 

















421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


Li.Nurring, Genl Eastern Pass.Agt. 349 Broadway 
W.G.Neimyer, Agent. 193 Clark Street: 
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The Central County of the Sacramento Valley; the center of the Great Fruit 
Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 


Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land 860 to $85 per acre. 
Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms. 
Cheap colonist rates to Sutter County until June 15, 1903. 

For particulars write 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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FI CARLY soo cccces Galitornte 
AGENTS FOR ORANGE VALE COLONY TRACTS 


Ten-acre tracts, planted and unplanted; 2000 acres in deciduous fruits; 
400 acres in oranges. Tracts from $1000 up. 

Orange Vale has a splendid irrigation system, magnificent views, good land, 
churches and schools, and good roads. Write us for maps and circulars. 

Send for our catalogue, “HOMES IN THE HEART OF CALIFORNIA.” 

Agents for Rosedale Colony Tract, situated in Placer County, California. 





E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 








THE 
STOCKTON 
JANNEY Is a rapidly growing manu- 


facturing city of 21,561 in- 
habitants, situated on tide- 
water at the entrance to the 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A fertile land almost as large 
as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and 
most productive section of 


COUPLER 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 


M.C. B. COUPLER CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America — the 
gateway to the Orient. Send 
four cents in postage to the 
Secretary of the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce, Stock- 
ton,Cal.,and receive by return 
mail a handsomely illustrated 


The McConway Torley Co. oan ds es ee 


Manufactured Exclasively by 














Pittsburg, Pa. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN “CAMERA CRAFT” 


Comprise all that is new and good in Photography. Each issue con- 
tains more original formule and processes than any other American 
photographic magazine. Sample copies free; price, $1.50 a year. 


“CAMERA CRAFT” PUB. CO. SAN -FRANCISCO, CAL. 








A Home Amonsgst Angels! 


The Ambition of All Men should be to own a Home in the 
Matchless City of Los Angeles, the most beautiful and 

promising city of America. Population, 130,000; increase of 600 
} per cent in 20 years. I own 29 beautiful residence lots on Avenue 
66, each lot 50x 200 feet, pressure water, gas, electric light avail- 
able, 10 minutes’ walk to electric cars. $500 each, $50.00 cash, 
$10 per month until paid for. No interest. An Absolute Bargain 


W. H. HOLABIRD, °” Bfoer'"’ LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








THE SIGNAL 
PEAK OF THE 
E SIERRA MADRES 


Canyons and Mountain Peaks 
Panoramic Views — Southern 
California at a glance 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


on Mt. Lowe, Long Beach 
San Gabriel Mission 
Baldwin’s Ranch and Monrovia 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
: 250 SOUTH SPRING ST. 
RUBIO CANYON, FOOT OF INCLINE Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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L. E. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY : 


303 CALIFORNIA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Redwood Lumber Railroad Ties 


ALSO 
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Oak Tan Bark an its Extract for Tanners ° 


(SIGNAL BRAND) 
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PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND & 
THB AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY ; 
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PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. ! 
* G. G. GREEN, Proprietor J. H. HOLMES, Manager + 
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AGENTS AGENTS 

AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE anp GENERAL 
OF ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 

CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


: J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS oa 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. *% 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN “CAMERA CRAFT” 


Comprise all that is new and good in Photography. Each issue con- 
tains more original formule and processes than any other American 
photographic magazine. Sample copies free; price, $1.50 a year. 


“CAMERA CRAFT” PUB. CO. SAN -FRANCISCO, CAL. 








A Home Amongst Anégels! 


The Ambition of All Men should be to own a Home in the 
Matchless City of Los Angeles, the most beautiful and 
promising city of America. Population, 130,000; increase of 600 
per cent in 20 years. I own 29 beautiful residence lots on Avenue 
66, each lot 50x200 feet, pressure water, gas, electric light avail- 
able, 10 minutes’ walk to electric cars. $500 each, $50.00 cash, 
#10 per month until paid for. Nointerest. An Absolute Bargain 


W. H. HOLABIRD, *" Bree" LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








THE SIGNAL 
PEAK OF THE 
iq SIERRA MADRES 


Canyons and Mountain Peaks 
Panoramic Views — Southern 
California at a glance 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


on Mt. Lowe, Long Beach 
San Gabriel Mission 
Baldwin’s Ranch and Monrovia 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
250 SOUTH SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








RUBIO CANYON, FOOT OF INCLINE 
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L. E. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY : 


303 CALIFORNIA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Redwood Lumber Railroad Ties 


ALSO 


Oak Tan Bark and its Extract for Tanners 


(SIGNAL BRAND) 
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FOR ITS 


PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND Ps 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 7 


19 SPEAR STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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CREAMERY 
GOODS AND 
SUPPLIES 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 
AND EXTRA PARTS 


WIRE, NAILS 
AND ROPE 


BOILERS, 
ENGINES, 
HOISTS, ETC. 


© REFRIGERATING 
= PLANTS, 
= BLOWERS, ETC. 

= CASTINGS FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK 
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LAUNCHES AND ROWBOATS—ALL SIZES AND STYLES 





FS sumer 

eo ee SOR FT OL . 
VEMICLES HARDWARE, 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS CUTLERY, GUNS, PISTOLS, ETC. 


rFarM wacons BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
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. San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, Portland, Or., New York 

Ki WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, STATING CLASS OF GOODS Ky 
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HOLT BROS,’ ORIGINAL LINK BELT 2 


COMBINED HARVESTER? 
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SIDE HILL COMBINED HARVESTER IN THE FIELD > 

= > 

The most Economical Implement yet produced for the harvesting of cereals i 





STOCKTON IMPROVED : 


SCRAPER: 


4 
Leveling Land, Making Roads, Levee Building, 4 
Railroad Work and IRRIGATING DITCHES , 


Traction Richins for Freighting, Logging, Plowing, Harvesting ; Sarven, 
Patent and Plain Wood Hub Wheels, Made Specially for This Climate 4 


ALSO DEALERS IN 4 


Bar Iron, Steel, Chain, Gas Pipe, Link Belting, Leather and % 
Rubber Belting, Hardwood Lumber, Blacksmiths’, Miners’ and R 
Lumbermen’s Supplies .*. .*. .°. For particulars address 4 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. + 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 7 


REPRESENTED BY BRANCH OFFICE AND STORE 
HOLT BROS. CO. WALLA WALLA 
30 AND 32 MAIN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WASH, 


* 
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IRON MOUNTAIN 


ROUTE 


; 
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WINTER RESORTS | 











C. G WARNER, RUSSELL HARDING, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
SECONDVICE-PRES'T, THIRDV.-P.& G. M., GEN’L PASS'R & TKT. AGT.» 
St. Louis, Mo.————- 


L. M. FLETCHER, Paciric Coast AGENT, 30 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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OF FIVE 
ACRES 


AND UPWARDS, 


IN THE COUNTIES 


" 


m OF FRESNO4N? 


MERCED 


A gMILLER 
1& LUX, 


LOS BANGS. 


MERCED Co. 


CALIFORNIA. 
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HAYWARDS, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. 


FRUIT ORCHARDS AND SUBURBAN HOMES 


One Hour's Ride from SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND or BERKELEY 


Productive fruit farms; beautifully located homes in full view of San Francisco Bay and City. Climate 
unsurpassed. Ihe best CHERRY, APRICOT, SMALL, FRUIT and VEGETABLE section in the State. 
For further particulars, correspond with 


S. D. WARREN & SON, REAL ESTATE, HAYWARDS, CAL. 


Br al N (; Leather, Cotton, Rawhide, Lace Leather, Etc., Also 
Agents for Rubber Belting, Hose and Packing. 
L. P. DEGEN BELTING COMPANY 


105-107 MISSION STREET TELEPHONE MAIN 562 =. San Francisco, California 














“A PRopucT OF NATURE’S LABORATORY”’ 


E. & S$. catirornra OLIVE OIL 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900-—— 
Shipped direct from the Mills tothe consumer. Express charges paid to any point in California 
A large bottle for $1.00, or one gallon for $4.00. EKMAN-STOW CO., OROVILLE, CAL. 











If you want to keep in touch with these two live subjects, which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘the most vital of the internal questions of the United States,” 
you should be a subscriber to FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 
0 res ly FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is a magazine that should be of special interest 
in the West. The articles are from experts on the subjects treated, and the 
illustrations are photographic halftones. The magazine is published in 
AND Washington and has the advantage of intimate connection with the Govern- 
ment. It is well edited and rapidly —s the confidence of those persons 


a ae 
whose interests are identified with forestry and irrigation——Denver Post. 
iil i Subscription price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free if you mention SUNSET. 


Address FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, Atlantic Building. Washington, D. C. 


THE FAIRBANKS MORSE 


GAS, GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE, | 
KEROSENE ano 
CRUDE OIL 


ENGINES 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE TO 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE @& CO. 


310 MARKET ST. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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_ PROPERTIES OF 


IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, 


2 2 RIVER DISTRICT 
ce A. Le IFOoRNE A 
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$70; HOMES IN (32° 


per Month $4 per Month 

















$4 
Hs Taxes. | CALIFORNIA No Taxes, 
@ 








25% Guaranteed Increase} Read Our Guarantees  |if Russell Sage Told You 
For $4 down and $4 per That You Could Make a Fortune 
month until paid for, we In Suburban Real Estate— 
sell you a regular Pasa- (especially when it costs 
DENA VILLA TrAcT LOT, you only $4 down and $4 
full size, 50x150 feet, fac- a month) wouldn’t you be 
ing on 80-foot avenue, sub- impressed? Well, listen! 
ject to the following guar- That’s just what Mr. Sage 
antees from us: If, at the did say in the New York 
expiration of one year World of September 28, 
from purchase, this $70 1902: 
lot is not worth $87.50— “Young man, buy real es- 
or 25 per cent increase— tate, especially acre prop- 
based on the price at erty, in the outlying bor- 
which our corps of sales- oughs,and then work hard 
men. will then be selling at your usual avocation. 
similar lots, we will re- Your real estate purchases 
fund all of the money you will make your old age 
have paid us with 6 per comfortable.” 
cent interest additional. RUSSELL SAGE. 

















RUSSELL SAGE 








FREE TRIP TO LOS ANGELES 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living west of Chicago, 
to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to Los Angeles and return, if you 
visit our property and find one word of this circular a misrepresentation. Those 
living farther away we will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. 

Our property is located immediately adjoining the city limits of Los Angeles— 
it is therefor a very significant fact when Mr. Sage says: “Buy real estate, especially 
acre property in the outlying boroughs.” Think of it! The PasapENA VILLA TRACT 
is only fifteen minutes’ ride by electric car to the business center of Los Angeles. 


OUR GUARANTEE: Remember, your purchase is made with the distinct un- 
derstanding that we will refund all money paid us, with 6 per cent interest added if, 
after visiting Los Angeles within one year, it is found that we have misrepresented 
our proposition in the slightest particular. 


Our Restrictions are: No Saloons; No Shanties; No Factories 


CARLSON INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated under the laws of California.) Capital, $100,000 
114 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ses> Unusual opportunities to a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned 
reputation to act as our permanent representatives in their own community. Write 
us for particulars. 
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II YOU ARE 


GOING 


IT WILL BE WELL 
FOR YOU TO 
BEAR IN MIND 
THAT 


The Denver & Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Offers to the traveler an intensely interesting route over the Rocky 
mountains, through Utah and Colorado. The scenery en route is 
wonderful— beyond description— mighty snow-clad peaks, gorgeous 
rock colorings, weird formations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, all 
the noted sight places can be viewed only on this route. The only line 
passing directly through Salt Lake City and Denver en route to the east. 


Through first-class sleepers daily between San 
Francisco and Chicago and 5. Louis. 


Through personally conducted excursions daily 
to Chicago, St. Louis and Boston. 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ADDRESS 
J. D. MANSFIELD, General Agent, JOHN A. BECKWITH, City Passenger Agent, 
625 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 1118 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


LeROY B. JOHNSON, Freight and Pass. Aot., W. C. McBRIDE, General Agent, 
11 East Santa Clara St., San Jose, Calif. 124 Third St., Portiand, Ore. 


JOHN T. SKELTON, Freight and Pass. Agt., TIMOTHY MEE, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
1017 Second St., Sacramento, Calif. 230 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


S.K. HOOPER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo. 
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MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. SCHWEITZER & CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Butchers and Meat Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET 


AND 


413-415 MERCHANT STREET 
Between Sansome and Battery, San Francisco Telephone Main 368 


Hotels, Restaurants and Shipping Supplies a Specialty 











NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Manufacturers and Dealers 








TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL, CAMP FURNITURE 


27 to 33 California Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








ob 








“Gunn” Sectional 
BOOK CASES 


‘S 


We have the largest and most complete 





assortment of office furniture on the Pa- 





cific Coast. Buying in large quantities as 
we do, enables us to give our patrons the — | B&tteekeest]) 


very best goods at the lowest prices 


Catalogue Free — —— 


= GEO. H. FULLER DESK CO. 
646-650 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


¢ 
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TWO ELEGANT FIREPROOF HOTELS 


LOS ANGELES’ FAMOUS HOTEL 


THE ANGELUS january 7, 1902 THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 


G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 
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DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO. E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO, 
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179 First STREET San Francisco, CAL. 
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ocean coma 
PELTON WATER WHEELS | 








The simplicity of the Pelton Wheel admits of application 
to every possible service in the most economical and 
efficient way. 

Our illustrated book— 88 pages—gives interesting in- 
formation about water power and its utilization; sent 
on request. 





PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


115 Main St.,San Francisco 155 Liberty St., New York 
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THE BERLITZ SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 


Starr King Bldg., 121 Geary St., 
San Francisco 
Trust Bldg., Cor. Second & Spring Sts., 
os Angeles 
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2 SILVER MEDALS 

AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, for the best 
and most practical method of teaching 
Foreign Languages. 


2 GOLD MEDALS 





All languages taught by the Berlitz Method, 
the best and quickest ever devised. Competent 
native teachers. Private and class instruction. 
Nearly 200 branches, with 75,000 students, in the 
principal cities of America and Europe. 

English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Chinese, Japanese. 

Trial lesson free on application to secretary. 
Commercial classes. Send for catalogue. 





GENERAL MANAGERS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


W. AMELN AND E. GEORGE 
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| The Old Home of 
BRET HARTE 


at TUTTLETOWN and 
the places made famous 
by him 


Whiskey Hill 
Poverty Flat 
Jackass Hill ana 
Angels Gamp 












are readily accessible without the dis- 
comforts of staging, if you purchase 
your ticket via OAKDALE and the 


SIERRA 
RAILWAY 


For further information write to 
















Ss. H. SMITH 
General Passenger Agent 
JAMESTOWN, CAL. 
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LOVERS of Music LOVE The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 





soe . » 
Mona O Edvone 

The PHONOGRAPH is the only machine that satis- + 
fies the musical ear. 

Those who judge the PHONOGRAPH by the old 
styles, or by other “‘talking machines,’ should 
visit the nearest dealer and hear Mr. Edison’s 
marvelous improvements, that produce this perfect 
result. PHONOGRAPH Catalogues and Record 
Lists are free at all Dealers. Five thousand 
stores sell PHONOGRAPHS. Nine styles, $10.00 
to $100.00. Records 50 cents; $5.00 per dozen. , 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. *% 

Orange, New Jersey 5 

New York, 83 Chambers St ; Chicago, 144 Wabash 

% Ave.; San Francisco, California, 933 Market St.; o% 
% E 

Do 


urope, 32 Rempart St. Georges, Antwerp, Belgium 


Bolton, de Ruyter & Co, 


BANKERS 


AND 


BROKERS 


MEMBERS OF 
THE STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
S. F. PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND CALL BOARD 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 








Local, Eastern Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, 
Coffee, Grain and Provisions 


490 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


102 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 


Private leased wires to all principal cities 
North, South and East. 
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Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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cific Railroad 
CALIFORNIA 


with its lovely seaside resorts, orange 
groves, beautiful gardens, and quaint 
old mission towns is visited every year 
by thousands of tourists who travel 


Pits) 
Over the Union ‘Pacific gs 


because it is the Brest and QUICKEST 
route, and the Onty Line RUNNING 
LIPROUGH TRAINS FROM 


OMAHA TO CALIFORNIA 


It is also the Only Line Running 
Four PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
Excursions to California from Omaha 


mero 

















every week with choice of routes. 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G4. Ph & TA. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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Field and Stream 


Subscription price, $1.50 per year 
15 cents a copy, of all Newsdealers 


AMERICA’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE ROD, 
GUN, DOG, CAMERA, GANOB AND CAMP 


A yearly volume makes a priceless collection of the choicest illustrations and literature 
possible for sportsmen to obtain. Full of valuable information and reliable accounts of 
exploration in new sections. A broad gauge, literary, authoritative publication for real 
sportsmen and sportswomen. Kennel department edited by James Watson. 








OUR UNPARALLELED SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


With each year’s subscription ($1.50) we send postage paid a free choice of the fine, large 
pictures here shown (size 19x25). These pictures are worthy of a good frame. They are 
better subjects than can be purchased in art stores. With a five years’ subscription ($7.50), 
we will send the entire set of six pictures and in addition a pair of companion duck shoot- 
ing pictures in water color, entitled, “To Hit Is History,” “To Miss Is Mystery.” These 
pictures have made a great hit and could not be purchased in art stores for less than $10. 
One year’s subscription and this pair of pictures for $2. 


A feature of the year will be our own 
4,000 Mile Cruise Down the Amazon River 


JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION 


Publishers 


+ Dept. S., 35 West 2ist Street, = = NEW YORK 
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Something New 
In Easthound Service 


You have undoubtedly noticed that 
the new overland service is via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 


AND 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railways 


This is merely to call your attention to the three thro’ 
trains, San Francisco to Chicago every day 





NO. 2, THE OVERLAND LIMITED—Leaves San Fran- 
cisco 10 A. M., arrives Chicago 9:25 A. M., third day. 


NO. 4, THE ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Leaves San Fran- 
cisco 8 A. M., arrives Chicago 9:55 P. M., third day. 


NO. 6, THE EASTERN EXPRESS—Leaves San Fran- 
cisco 6 P. M., arrives Chicago 8:35 A. M., fourth day. 


In addition to standard sleepers, San Francisco to Chicago 
on all the above trains, the Eastern Express at 6:00 p. m. carries 
tourist sleeper, San Francisco to Chicago. Berth rate, $6.00. 


You may advise your friends coming to California, that similar 
service—the new overland service—is offered west bound. 


Cc. L. CANFIELD, F. A, MILLER, 
General Agent, 635 Market Street, General Passenger Agent, 
San Francisco. Chicago. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
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PROPERTY AND MINES OF LA CANANEA Pe 
CONSOLIDATED. GOPPER COMPANY by 


W.C.GREENE, President. 


THE GREENE 
CONSOLIDATED 
f COPPER COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


377 BROADWAY j 


EW YORK CITY. NY,US*# 


WORKS» MINES 
(@ LA CANANEA 
} SONORA, MEXICO. 


> § ORGANIZED IN MEXICO 











La CaNAnEA: OEY 
SONORA MERE vs 
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GEO. W. Scott, Pres. J. R. Wispom, Gen’l Mgr. W. W. VAN ARSDALE, Vice-Pres. 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


MILLS AT McCLOUD CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California 





Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, + M. HARRIS, Manager 
Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, - M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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HOTEL LYNDON 








Situated in the Santa Clara Valley, nine 


miles from San Jose. Delightful climate; 


by Narrow Gauge or Market-street ferry 
or Broad Gauge at Third and Townsend 








appress J, P, MORGENSON, Proprietor 
LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 


* excellent accommodations; easy of access 
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SAN JOSE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 








ANN CHERRIES AS WE RAIS 





This valley ships 7;500,000 pounds of cherries annually. One tree in this valley produced 
last year $90 worth of cherries. A leading packer and shipper has paid $2,000 cash 






rental per year for a ten-acre cherry ranch not over one-half mile from the electric car 






lines of this city for several years, and would have enjoyed continuing the lease had the 






ewner not concluded to run the ranch himself and make. more than $2,000 a year. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(Formerly Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club) 


|, B. McMAHILL Secretary San Jose, California 


Write for our book, ‘‘ Facts About the Great Santa Clara Valley—Resources, Productions, Climate” 
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s | The completion in the near future of the double 

uburban 10 San Francisto track from San Francisco to San Jose (50 miles) 

i makes property in Santa Clara County the best 

buy on the Pacific Coast. Its the best land in 
the world for Prunes, Peaches, Apricots and Grapes, besides paying a good interest on the investment, 


will increase in value more rapidly than any other location. Bare land for planting, $100 to $125 per 
acre. Full bearing orchard, $300 and upwards. Now is the time to buy. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS INSURANCE 
T. C. BARNETT, 27 SouTH FIRST STREET, SAN JOSE (san Hosay), CAL. 


+ 4 “The Goose-Quill” is a new magazine that is 

e 00Se- lll agaZzine making a great sensation on account of its virile 

contents. It is not in the least like the brain- 
$1.00 YEARLY 10 CENTS A COPY annihilating insomnia producing slush-mushgush 
magazines. Each month in addition to numerous original articles it publishes some notable reprint. 
Thus the contents of recent numbers include: Oscar Wilde’s sadly beautiful ‘“‘Ballad of Readin 
Gaol”; Rosetti’ tender poem, “Jenny’’; Buchanan's savage attack on Swinburne’s poems, entitle 
“The Fleshly School of Poetry’; a scathing indictment of Elbert Hubbard, entitled ‘About That 
Man in East Aurora’; a mordant criticism of certain recent novels, entitled ‘“‘The Current Rage for 
Leg-Literature’’; a searching examination of Kipling’s later books, entitled “Kipling is Dead”; 
Schopenhauer’s famous “Essay on Women’ (translation). 

“The Goose-Quill” is for sale at all news stands, price 10c. a copy; or will be sent Pop Sr to 
my nr on receipt of dime or stamps. Address The Manager, The Goose-Quill, Studio building, 
‘hicago, i 

Note—Those subscribing for one year ($1) will receive the above-mentioned numbers FREE. 


Power Transmissions 

















SHAFTING PULLEYS 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS Medart sett Rim 
COLLARS All Steel Split 
BOXES Wood Split 











-MEESE and GOTTERIED COPMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 


ADVERTISE ~ S25... 
write tor rates to CURTIS-NEWHALL CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
& Q 


THE CHICAGO @ ALTON RY. 
“THE ONLY WAY” 














The perfectly managed, personally conducted Judson-Alton Excursions from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast are operated over this line between Kansas 
City and Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria. Also perfect connections are made at Kansas 
City and St. Louis with all lines from the Pacific Coast. Ask the agent to ticket you 
over The Chicago @ Alton and secure the luxury of Perfect Passenger Service. 


& © 


lies half way between San Jose 

Y and Palo Alto, the seat of the 

reat Stanford University. 

Sunnyvale is located directly 

on the railroad and I have already a fine two-story schoolhouse, two general stores, fruit warehouse 

and fine depot. Surrounding Sunnyvale is the great Murphy Rancho of 5000 acres, on which I have 

located 155 families on 10-acre homes. Soil unsurpassed for peaches, apricots, cherries, prunes, apples 

or pears. Flowing water. No failure of crops. 40 trains a day to and from San Francisco. For 
terms and price on lands or lots, write 

W. E. CROSSMAN, Sole Agent, 42 E. Santa Clara Street, San Jose, California. 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


New York Central Lines 


You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 








or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 
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You can 
8 thus 
Niagara ——_ pass 
Falls -¥5 through 
without —— . Detroit 
extra 3 ee or 
charge Cleveland 





Buen POST 
STAIRS 


Ex2i? 


ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 
Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 


York or Boston. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO 








= = yg 
F, M. BYRON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, 324 S$. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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IF YOU WILL INVESTIGATE {[% 
YOU WILL INVEST 
































Mailed free 


LA ZACUALPA \ ry 
RUBBER AG 

4\ PLANTATION CO. SWZ 
Ni The Only Plantation Shipping yi r | 
u f Rubber in Commercial Quantities | 


13 Market Street 
boys tee dst eles yolk OF- Vit teh oot tel 
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Salt Lake “Surbat nach Se Large, Superb 
City’s i and 
New Hotel 





DON H. PORTER 





JOHN HACKETT, MANAGER 


Pacific Coast Dredging & Reclamation Company 


5 MARKET STREET 
Tug Boat, “ WALTER HACKETT” Tel. Main 664 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


% etek 


THE WESTMINSTER 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Every modern comfort and convenience that can be found in any hotel and at . 
the most reasonable price. 

The quiet comfort and absence of confusion is a noticeable feature of this hotel. 
Evidence of the masterly manner in which the minutest details have been taken 
up and dealt with are apparent throughout the whole house, every attention being 
given to make the guest feel perfectly at home and at ease. 

In addition to its perfect internal service the hotel maintains unsurpassed 
golf grounds. 


CORNER FOURTH AND MAIN STREETS, LOS ANGELES 
F. O. JOHNSON, PROPRIETOR 
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ANDREW WOLF, PRESIDENT F. M. WEST, VICE-PRESIDENT W. W. WESTBAY, SECRETARY 


San Joaquin Valley Realty Co. 


140 EAST MAIN STREET, STOCKTON, CAL. 


San Joaquin Valley Lands for sale in Tracts of 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 and 100 and larger 
acreage suitable for Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain and Grapes 





ate Be 
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A large portion of said land is covered by Irrigation Canals with plenty of water. 
Long Time and Easy Terms 


Address, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY REALTY CO., STOCKTON, CAL. 
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STANFORD UNIVER@ETY. 
ieee CLARA ahelei 
Mes pep ip BODRESS LN oTEL VENDOME, 
eas GEORGE P. SNELL, MANAGER 
SAN JOGE, CALIFORNIA 
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SUTRO HEIGHTS IN THE DISTANCE 


THE HONOLULU SECTION 


OF THE 


COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE 


THIS CABLE 


OPENED FOR REGULAR COMMER- 
CIAL BUSINESS JANUARY 5, 1903 


IS OPERATED IN CONNECTION WITH THE LAND LINES OF THE 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY AND THE ATLANTIC CABLES 


OF THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 





DANA, PHOTO 











AFTER THE CABLE WAS HAULED ASHORE, DECEMBER 14, 1902 
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UY AHOME IN RANCHO CHICO. 





THE 


JOHN BIDWELL RANCHO 


Rancho Del Arroyo Chico) 

BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Containing some 25,000 acres of fertile lands 
‘adapted to all branches of fruit culture, all the 
grains, and to stock raising, is now subdivided 
into parcels of from five acres and upwards, 
and is offered for sale, to actual settlers only, 
at, prices within the reach of anyone. 


“COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELF” 


B. CUSSICK .. Agent 
CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





BARTLETT PEARS 
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Over 3,000 in Use Use Distillate Benzine, 
Sizes 3 to 300 H.P. Gasoline or City Gas 


UNION GAS 
ENGINE CO. 


258 FIRST ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Seventeen Years’ Experience 
We Build Marine and Hoisting 
Engines also 











x] 


THE *“ UNION’? GASOLINE-DISTILLATE ENGINES are the best and most 
economical power for running pumps, stamp mills, threshing machines, 
electric lighting and general power plants 














Eureka Slate Company 


Miners and Manufacturers of 


Unexcelled 
Roofing Slate 


Office Third Floor Crocker Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Quarries, EI Dorado County, Cal. 


Estimates and samples furnished intending builders on application. 
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IMPERIAL CANAL 


(aX 


\ 


Land at Govern- 
ment price $1.25 
per acre. Water 
Right- Abundance 
of cheap water- 
Easy terms 


$15.00 per acre. 


Land most fertile in the world. 

Grops for 1902 yielded - one crop # 40.00 an acre. 

Two crops + 60.00 to¢g0.00 anacre. Extent -about 
500,000 acres. Now under Canal 161,812 acres. 

SouTHERN PaciFic RAILROAD branch now building 

folmperial. For further information send for 

‘Album of Imperial Settlements” Illustrated Pamphlet 
“From Deyert toGarden” Holiday Edition of Imperial 

Press giving complete list of land owners, Address 


IMPERIAL L 4g, D co. 
224 Stowell Block Los Ange ee California 


Bs 
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The Home Seekers’ Mecca 


Shasta County 
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The most prosperous, the best 
opportunities for home seekers 
of any county in the State. 
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Lands, $2.50 to $100 an acre. 
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Fruit, Grazing, Farming Lands. 


The LEADING COUNTY 
IN MINERAL OUTPUT 
in the State. 
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Opportunities Awaiting Investors! 
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Address the 


Shasta County Board of Trade 
REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
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D N HON Real Estate, Insurance, Build: 
* * 9 ing and Loan and Mines 

Have on hand at all times a number of No. 1 eee farms large and small, city property 
improved and unimproved, mines for sale or bond, and will guarantee reasonable prices. 


Office in the Frisbie Building, Yuba Street, REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
Printed information furnished on application. 


























We manufacture Trigeles, 
Tricycle Chairs, Invalids 
Rolling Chairs and Hos- 
pital Appliances. If you 
require some means of get- 
ting around and have tried 
other machines with only 
indifferent success, send for 
our catalogue and see what 
ze can do for you. 


2018 MARKET ST, tits 
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Redwood Mills, Pine Mills, 
HUMBOLDT, CAL. TACOMA, WASH. 


THE CHARLES NELSON CO. 


Wholesale Cumber 








Shipping and Commission 


6 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Telephone Drumm 22 SAN FRANCISCO 
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PORTERVILLE 


TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


-s 





One of the earliest Citrus Belts in the State. 


Desirable lands for sale by the 


Pioneer Land Company 


Fifteen hundred acres already planted in 


Bearing Orange Groves, 


which prove the value of the lands we have 
for sale. 


Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance on long time at seven per cent. 


Plenty of water from elaborate canal system, 
supplemented by wells. 


Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in the 
State. 


Stock raising and dairying has proved a 
profitable industry. 





Address all Communications to 


VALENTINE D. KNUPP, Manager 
PORTERVILLE, GAL. 
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N,HOT SPRINGS 


ND’ WINTE 
a 


Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. 

A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 
San Francisco. 

The only real PEAT or MUD Baths in this Country 

A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 
waters, will be mailed by addressing 

L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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KEEP YOUR EYES 
ON PALO ALTO 


ABOVE ON THE LEFT IS SHOWN THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT PALO ALTO; ON THE RIGHT IS 
THE LELAND STANFORD RESIDENCE, ADJOINING THE GREAT UNIVERSITY ; 
BELOW IS THE PALO ALTO OFFICE OF J. J. MORRIS 


Palo Alto has a population of about 3000, and is the town of the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. There is no town in the State that has better prospects 
for becoming an ideal up-to-date residence town. All improvements are modern. 
Miles of sidewalks and streets are being built. Property can be purchased at a 
low figure considering the desirability of the town. We own our water and 


electric plants, and have a good sewer system. Palo Alto has no saloons. Our 
educational advantages are excellent. 


Keep your eyes on Palo Alto! For particulars regarding prices of property, , 


both in and adjacent to the town, write to 


J. J. MORRIS, REAL ESTATE BROKER 
PALO ALTO, SANTA CLARA CouNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Single Expansion and Compound Locomotives 














BROAD AND NARROW GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S.A, 
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Murphy, Grant & Co, 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE and FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


Manufacturers of 


FURNISHING GOODS 












Gloves 
Suspenders 
Laces 
Ribbons 
Dress Goods 
Velvets 
Silks 
Flannels 











Oil Cloths 
Cottons 
Linens, etc. 










Blankets 
Calicoes 
Umbrellas 












Cutlery 
Shawls 






Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 
BEST IN THE WORLD 






Notions 






Smokers’ Articles 
Stationery 
Underwear 
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COR. SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Hosiery White Goods 
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STANISLAUS COUNTY 


OFFERS TO HOMESEEKERS 
IN CALIFORNIA ANY PART OF 
15000 ACRES CHOICE LAND 


FOR 


Frai Ayaiyes QS e 


€7G.». J Seneralrarving N 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS OWNERS 
A.B.COSTIGAN & Co. 
215 BATTERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO, & 
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.Q*AND CONTRAST THEM WITH YOUR SUR 
' WOULDN'T YOU PREFER TO LIVE IN OAKI 


* 
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Fig 7 


ARE YOU SATISFIE 


TO LIVE AMID SNOW AND ICE IN WINTER, WHEN FOR LESS MONEY YOU CAN LIVE 
BETTER IN THE MIDST OF TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL FOLIAGE AND ALL IT IMPLIES? 


oF 








STREET SCENE IN OAKCAND 


IF NOT CONTENTED 
WRITE TO EDWIN STEARNS, SECRETARY OF THE 


OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE, OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
FOR [ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE ABOUT OAKLAND 
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Hote. MeTROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 
RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. OAKLAND, CAL. 








WOODWARD, WATSON & CO., Inc. J. TYRREL 


spre —, sy . REAL ESTATE 


1172 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. | 506 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





E. A. HERON, PRESIDENT MYRON T. HOLCOMB, VICE-PRES. & MGR. 


HERON-HOLCOMB COMPANY 
Ss. M. DODGE & SON Established REAL ESTATE sauseeee 


Realty Syndicate Certificates, Real Estate | | —_—=ABENTS wo oeaLeRs 


OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1160 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 1060 BROADWAY CROCKER BUILDING 


TEL. MAIN 147 TEL, MAIN 1267 


SEWARD M. DODGE HENRY A, DODGE 











OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 
INCREASED IN POPULATION THE PAST TWO YEARS over 16,000 


A Rea aera 48,632 
RE - 66,960 
ee 82,974 


If you are contemplating a change of location, seine a growing city where 
unexcelled opportunities for investment are offered, as well as climate. 








THE E. P, VANDERGOOK CO. REAL ESTATE '2'8 Bratway, Tel. MAIN 285 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


San Francisco Office, Mills Building, Room 32, Second Floor, Telephone Main 5502 
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REAL [ TATE ComMPANY 4 467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 
‘ATE AGENTS AND AUCTIONEE) 
4603462 8 St Oakland. Cal Polytechnic Business College 


Established 20 Years. Correspondence Solicited. AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 








J. H. Macdonald & Co. REAL ESTATE | **™" “8? S\*" Sts: OAKLAND 


Balereice-_ All banks The Leading Business College West of Chicago 


Write f F Catal 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. nist ha err ste e 











STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CoO  oncritictions’ sec 'snd mer 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC. 
808 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CAL. 
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ITHAMA COUNTY 


The Home of Sunshine 
flowers and Fruits 








Seasous Never Fail. (See the Government Reports) 


PEARS, .PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
PLUMS, PRUNES, NECTARINES 
—the Best the World Produces 


ORANGES, LEMONS AND ALL 
SEMI-TROPICAL FRUITS 


—compare with the Best 


BERRIES AND GARDEN TRUCK 
—for your Table the Year Round 


WATER IN ABUNDANCE FED 
BY PURE MOUNTAIN SNOWS 


Cheap Lands for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 


PURE AIR FOR GOOD HEALTH 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
GOOD AND GENEROUS NEIGHBORS 


All the Best Gifts that Nature can give, you will find in 


TEMAMA COUNTY 


175 Mites NorTH oF SAN FRANCISCO BY RAIL 


Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Rep Buvrr, CAL. 
E. F. LENNON, Secretary 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC SAIL 
SHIPS OF ALL NATIONS 


to and from San Francisco, metropolis of California, the one 
State of all the Union that’s today on the world’s highway of 
progress. California, wide-awalKe and alert, where flowers 
bloom outdoors the year through, offers today unrivaled 
opportunities for industrious home-seekers. 


Reliable Infor. mation about orange growing, fruit culture, vegetable gardening, climate, 


soil, water, lands, power, markets, manufacturing facilities, wages, etc., sent to any address FREE by 


CALIFORNIA PROMOTION @OMMITTEE 


Representing State Commercial Organizations 


Department Twenty, 25 New Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 
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CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 











Ipai Mt. T pai Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland SanFrancisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 





Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 




















Kilpatrick Bro’s & Collins 








RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 


www 














BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 
WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YAR AROUND 


Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base 
of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 


Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 








Tennis, Golf, Bowling A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
Superb Scenery 
R. VU. HALTON, Manager 
a 4 ’ ; 7" 
OeGs» Z 
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TUCSON | 


tH# IDEAL CITY 
of THE SOUTHWEST 
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STREET SCENE IN TUCSON 


A PERFECT WINTER RESORT 


ARIZONA 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 


For Information Apply t CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one-half of the state’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange bearing 
groves in the state are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the state. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the state capital, and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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ORANGE TREE £ YEARS OLD 





EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President. J. N. Scripner, Orland, Secretary. 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager 
Cuartes L. DononvuE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows. 
CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONEY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 
LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 
¥ PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION. 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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~~ — GOODS 
WIRE; WIRE oe | 
a. N.C. 7 NETTING ¢ 
("OG CATT, PouttRy, eTTng, BAR Mn : +f 
~|WEST COAST, WIRE“ IRON, ‘WORKS, posing aptyaponh nt ; 
119 FREMONT, ST, SAN FRANCISCO iy : 
: : 
West Coast Wire & Iron Works 3 
17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. : 
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FINE TOOLS 





SHOP SUPPLIES MACHINERY 
Cc. W. MARWEDEL 
58 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENT RANDOLPH-CLOWES CO. BRASS AND COPPER MILLS 


THE GOLFERS’ MAGAZINE 


Is pronounced by eminent authorities to be “The best magazine published from a golfer’s 
standpoint.” It is golf and nothing but golf. The subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST 


THE GOLFERS: MAGAZINE, 269 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








OLIVER Ron & STEEL (0. 


ce SG BOLTS 


TR. bye 


~ eee 
1.\\aw/> 
RS. RR. 2 PICKS, C CROW ay , 


SHE AND aa 
FeRAPH AND TELEPHOn CLAW ™ 
iat INSULATOR Bie E POLE EQUARS 


TRACK BOLTS OF ANY PATTERN 
THREADS ROLLED OR CUT IN OIL 


ee i | SOLICITED , (O 


IVER IRON & STEEL’ 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 
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Lands in 
Yuba County 
California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, 
Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and 
Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. 
Abundance of Water for Irri- 
gation where needed. 








Prices from $25 to $100 per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 


For Particulars write 


MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





E. A ForBgEs, President 
A. C. IRWIN, Secretary 


MARYSVILLE - CALIFORNIA 


Lome 


$2, 7) prs 


(ESF 
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INFORMATION ABOUT 
California and the Far West 








If exact information about special sections of California and other Western 


States is desired write to the officials named in the following list. Simply ask for 


facts wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET MAGAZINE and a ready 


and prompt response is assured. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Maganos, Sec'y 

Anaheim Merchants’ Club, R. _—— Secretary 

Benicia Improvement Club, J. Burke, Sec’y 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union H. F. Lord, Sec'y 

spies Board of Trade, R. ron Staats, Sec’y 

Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 

California Promotion Committee, Rufus P. Jen- 
nings, Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 

California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, 
Secretary, San Francisco 

California olony Association, San Francisco 

Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Sec- 
retary, Campbell, Santa Clara County 

Chico Merchants’ and Clerks’ Association, B. C. 
Jones, Secretary 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Sec’y 

Ciaremont Pomological Cl ub, E. peer: Sec’y 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. BE. Wright, Secretary 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. e Boone, Secretary 

El Monte Board of Trade, E Dodson, Sec’y 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, zs R. Walker, Sec’y 

Grass Valley Board of Trade, A. F. Brady, Sec’y 

Haywards Board of Trade, Geo. W. Kavanagh, 
Secretary 

Hollister Improvement Club, L. W. Jefferson, 
Secretary 

Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 
613 Barket St., San Francisco 

Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Com- 
pany, C. G. Noble, Secretary 

Kern City Board of Trade, J. R. Williams, Sec’y 

Kern County Board of Trade, Ben L. Brundage, 
Secretary, Bakersfield 

Kings County Chamber of Commerce, F. M. Good- 
rich, Secretary, Hanford 

Lodi Chamber of Now wag ag E. S. Hogan, Sec’y 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. ore hton, Sec’y 

Long Beach Board of Trade, J. A. Miller, Sec’ 4y 

Los as eles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, 

ecretary 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wig- 
gins, Secretary 

Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Sec’y 

Madera Board of Trade, George A. Clark, Sec’y 

Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 

Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretary 

Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, 
Secretary 

Merced Board of Trade, E. L. Moor, Secretary 

Merced Chamber of. Commerce, W. H. Turner, 
Secretary 

Modesto Farmers’ Club, C. N. Bh greg Sec’y 

Monrovia Board of Trade, C. B. Slosson, Sec’y 

Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas 

rer View Board of Trade, G. K. Estes, Sec- 

- retar 

Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thomas, Sec’y 

Nevada County Promotion Committee, W. F. 
Englebright, on aaage | 

Nevada City Chamber of Commerce, W. F. En- 
glebright, President 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, 
Secretary 

Oakland Board of Trade, Edwin Stearns, Sec’y 

Ontario Board of Trade, T. E. Parke, Secretary 

Orland Board of Trade, W. E. Searce, Secretary 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, W. A. Beard, 
Secretary 

Oxnard Board of Trade, I. W. Stewart, Sec’y 

Pacific Grove Board of a E. B. Rich, Sec’y 

Pasadena Board of Trade, W. R. Clark, Sec’y 

Paso Robles Improvement Club, L. G. Sinnard, 
Secretary 


Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, 
Secretary 

Petaluma Board of Trade, J. W. Horn, Sec’y 

Placer County Improvement Association, J. H. 
Wills, Secretary 

Placerville Board at Trade, C. E. Swisler, Chair- 
m 


an 

Pomona Board of Trade, Geo. P. Robinson, Sec’y 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. 
Mills, Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade, E. W. Beebe, Sec’y 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. S. 
Hoyt, Secretary, Fresno 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, E. F. Lennon, 
Secretary 

Redding, Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. 
Duston, wipe ge | 

Redlands Board of rade, G. C. Thaxter, Sec’y 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Sec’y 

Redwood ''own Trustees, Geo. ae Chairman 

Redwood City Improvement Club, F. H. Thorpe, 
Secretary 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castle- 
man, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, 
Secretary 

Sacramento nino Seeman. F. E. 

Wright, Secretary, Colu 

Salinas Board of Trade, M. ‘R. Merritt, Ass’t Sec’ 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, We tk Vestal, 
Secretary 

San Benito County Chamber of Commerce, Hol- 


lister 

San tell Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, 
Secretar 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Sec’y 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, 
Secretary 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Ja- 


cinto 

San Ane Valley Commercial Association, Col- 
Brown, Secretary, Fagg ol 

San Juan Improvement Club, San Jua 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Binderapacker, 


Secretary 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, 
eee 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Sec’y 

San Pedro Chamebr of Commerce, Judge B. C. 
Sweet, Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Sec’y 


Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, O. 
M. Robb, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gid- 
ney, Secretary 

Santa Clara Commercial League, A. C. Gage, Sec- 
retary, Box 524, Santa Clara 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club, Frank H. 
Babb, President, San Jose 

Santa Clara Valley eet Club, Ira B. 
MecMahill. Secretary, San Jos 

Santa Cruz Board of Trade, C. W. Hammer, Sec- 


ricage “A 

Santa onica Board of Trade, Fred. H. Taft, 
Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. rt Titus, Sec’y 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Sec- 


retary, Santa Rosa 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce, Oscar F. Greeley, 
Secretary 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, G. P. Shafer, 
Secretary, Modesto 

State Board of Horticulture, J. J. Keegan, Sec- 
retary, Sacramento 
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Information About California and the Far West 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 


ae ee of Commerce, Colvin B. Brown, 


ar. 
St. Helena Boara of Trade, E. L. Cave, Secretary 
Suisun Board of Trade, Ff Ww. Taylor, Secretary 
Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Sec’ 
Vacaville Board of Trade, E. E. McFarland, Sec’ "y 
Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Sec’y 


Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 
Visalia Board of Trade, D. E. Perkins, Secretary 
Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Har- 
bold, Secretary 
Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, 
Secretary 


For general information about California write to California Promotion Com- 
mittee, Rufus P. Jennings, Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery street, San 


Francisco. 


OREGON 


Alco \ Albany; J. K. Weatherford, Presi- 
dent; F. Dawson, Secretary 


Ashland "Board of Trade. Ashland; G. C. Morris, 


President; Elmer Patrick, Secretary 
Benton County League, Corvallis; C. E. Wood- 
son, Secretary 
Dallas Board of rr. Dallas; M. M. Ellis, 


President; J. C. Hayter, Secretary 
me County Board of Trade, Roseburg; F. 
. Woodley, President; Roy McClellan, Sec- 


retary 
Eugene Commercial Club, Eugene; D. A. Paine, 
President; Frank McAllister, Secretary 
_——- Pass Board of Trade, Grants Pass; R. 
L. Coe, President; Dennis H. Stoval, Sec’y 
Hillsboro Board of Trade, Hillsboro; W. H 
ehrung, President; F. M. Heidel, Sec’y 


ARIZONA, NEVADA, UTAH, 


Deming, New eaten, Business Club, J. A. Ma- 
honey, Secretary 
Hermosi lo, Mexico, Camera de Comercio, J. 


Guilleno er ~ ari Secretary 
Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth, Secre- 
tary, Ogden, Utah 
Provo esthese Men’s Club, Provo, Utah, Grant 
- Bagley, Secretary 
Phenix Board of Trade, Phenix, Arizona. 


indapentonce Board of Trade, RB. Gray, Sec J. 
Kirkland, President ; ray, hg 
Medford Board of Trade, itedtora: W. aw- 
ter, President; J. W. Lawton, SM 
McMinnville City Board of Trade, McMinnville ; 


Chas. Grissen, President; H. S. Maloney, 
Secretary 
Oregon Cit H. EB. 


Y oat of Trade, cues City ; 

ross, President; J. W. Loder, Secretary 

Portland Board of Trade, Portland; F. E. Beach, 
President; J. M. Moore, Secretary 

Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland; 


M. Mears, President; Lewis Russell, ag & 
Roseburg Board of Trade, Roseburg; Ray Mc- 
Clallan, Secretary 
Henry 


Salem Greater Commercial Club, Salem ; 
B. Thielsen, President ; . Judah, Sec’y 
Silverton Board of Trade, agp oon dy Er. As. A. 
Leonard, President; P. L. Brown, Secretary 


NBW MEXICO and MEXICO 


Reno Board of Trade, Reno, Nevada 
Salt Lake a Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake 


ty, a 
Salt cake Commercial Club, — Lake City, 
Utah, Fisher Harris, Secretary 
Salt Lake City Alta Club, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Elias A. Smith, Secretary 
Tucson, Arizona, Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard, 
Secretary 





Information Bureau, Southern Pacific Gompany 
613 Market Street, San Francisco 





G. C. Hyart, President 
A. L. FARRINGTON, Secretary 


IRON 


STOCKTON 


INCORPORATED 1899 


IRON WORKS 


and BRASS CASTINGS 


Engines, Boilers, Well Boring, Reclamation Machinery, Water Main Fittings 
Improved Dredgers, Mining Machinery 


Office and Works, 


25 N. California Street, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





M. P. STEIN & CO. 


WHOLESALE 
Grain, Beans, Nuts, Dried Fruit, Potatoes, Onions, Etc. 


108 West Weber Avenue, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
Proprietors of Miller Warehouses, Capacity 18,000 tons. 





LOOK 


get their paper at our place. 


at this paper on which SuNSET MAGAZINE 
is printed. 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 
All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


It is furnished by us. All of the 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO., lnc. 


Corner SANSOME and SACRAMENTO STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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SANTA BARBARA 











HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR) HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES? STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 











DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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THE TOTEM 
POLE ROUTE 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


Over 2,000 miles of ever changing 
scenery, nowhere else equalled. 
Twenty four hours of summer sunlight 
to view the wonders of Alaska during 
a trip on the palatial steamship “SPOKANE 
Majestic snow capped mountains. Vast 
fields of ice and gigantic glaciers, 
the standing monuments of prehistoric 
a. A thousand islands. bays and in- 
lets passed enroute. 

Awe-inspiring, exhilarating, educational. 
Inside passage, sea sickness unknown. 


SIX EXCLUSIVE EXCURSIONS LEAVING- 
TACOMA, SEATTLE AND VICTORIA- 
MAY 26-JUNE 9-23 -JULY 7-21-AUG.4: 


Reservations now being made. Apply to Companys 
offices, any Railroad or Tourist Agent for rates 
and full information. Send 6cents in postage. 
to cover cost of mailing and receive copy “All 
the Year Round Tours; beautifully illustrated. 


C.D.DUNAN N 


General Passenger Agent 
10Marketst. San Francisco 
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Stop over midway at Paso Robles Hot Springs 
Hotel entirely refitted ¥ Sunshine in abundance 
Hot Sulphur, Hot Mud, Hot Plunge Baths 


Write W. A. JunKer | Thos. Cook @ Son, Agents 


Lessee and Mgr., Paso Robles, Cal. 621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





When you reach the hotel you’re at home 
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The perfection 
of traveling 
luxury ew e- 
Chicaco to 
San Francisco 
in less than. 
three days 
Details From. 
any agent of the 
SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
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y Riverside, Califor‘ia, « set amid orange groves 
_. is a paradise on earth where life is luxury _ 
_ every dayinthe year. Its chief hotels _ 


_ THE NEW GLENWOOD 


is a marvel of comfort, with equipment and sur- | 

roundings artistic, picturesque and satisfying 
WHY NOT GO THERE? 

For details write to Frank A. Miller, The Glenwood, 

or the Secretary Chamber of Commence, 
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